THE RADICAL. 


FEBRUARY, 1872. 


THE CITY OF GOD.* 


Gloriosissimam Civitatem Dei.—St. AUGUSTINE. 


ITY of God, resplendent vision, 
The saintly spirit’s goal, 
Whose tranquil loveliness elysian 
Ravished Augustine’s soul, 


Vainly the far sidereal spaces 
We sweep in quest of thee ; 
The outward eye still vainly gazes 
For thy felicity. 


* “As Roman greatness, in which men had long seen the reward of virtue, faded rapidly 
away, the conception of a ‘city of God’ began to grow more clearly in the minds of men, 
and the countless slaves, who were among the chief propagators of Oriental faiths, and who 
had begun to exercise an unprecedented influence in Roman life, turned with a natural and 
touching eagerness towards a happier and a freer world. . . . St. Augustine concentrated all 
his genius on a great work, written under the impression of the invasion of Attila, and 
intended to prove that the ‘city of God’ was not on earth, and that the downfall of ‘the 
(Roman) empire need, therefore, cause no disquietude to the Christians.’’ 

The above passages are quoted from the first volume of Lecky’s European Morals. It 
should be added that the earliest Christians, even the cotemporaries of the Apostles, confi- 
dently looked in their day for the end of the world, which was regarded as past hope and ripe 
for destruction. Meanwhile, they were to be uplifted bodily to the New Jerusalem, the apoc- 
alyptic vision being literally fulfilled. This delusive expectation, as old as Christianity, is 
still entertained by ignorant enthusiasts here and there, occasionally to their great temporal 
detriment. ; 





The City of God. 


Once in the van of wretched mortals, 
Mirage-like and afar, 

Fugacious rose thy glorious portals, 
A still receding star. 


A dim horizon-gleam of splendor 
Beyond the waste of life, 

The focus of all visions tender, 
And term of sin’s dark strife. 


Toilworn and sad and heavy-laden, 
Towards thee they yearned and strove, 
O tranquil city, pangless Eden, 
Fulgent with heavenly love! 


And wast thou but a fond delusion, 
Metropolis of Heaven ! ° 

Forever barred ’gainst men’s intrusion, 
A gorgeous cloud of even, 


The baseless fabric of a vision, 
Which hovered in the van, 

Beguiling onward in derision 
The feeble steps of man? 


Long, long ago dissolved and vanished 
The New Jerusalems ; 

Duty, disdaining guerdon, banished 
Such lures of gold and gems. 


As if the goal of man’s endeavor 
Were but a dream of sense, 

A skyey palace, where forever 
He’s lapped in indolence! 


When winds of Knowledge keenly blowing 
From off the general soul, 

With black miasms.-erst overflowing, 
Shall make the darkness roll ; 





The City of God. 


When to the uplands of Pure Reason, 
The place of Truth and God, 

Where only in the bigot’s season 
Spirits elect have trod, 


The uplifted multitude ascending 
Shall breathe the air serene 

Of Justice and of Beauty blending 
With Truth’s unclouded sheen ; 


When Supersfition’s thraldom spurning, 
Enlarged, an Ariel bright, 
Imagination’s power is turning 
To ministries of light ; 


When, joined in peaceful federation, 
The states forevermore 

Listening to Reason’s arbitration, 
Shall hush the cannon’s roar ; 


When human kind, wherever dwelling, 
Knit by electric fire, 

With hearts and hopes accordant swelling, 
Can instantly conspire ; 


One vast consensus and emotion 
Thrilling the heart af man, 
O’errunning continent and ocean 

With world-embracing span, — 


City of God, no more ideal, 
A vision and a dream, 
But here on earth, refulgent, real, 
Thy pinnacles shall gleam ! 
B. W. Batt. 
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CIVILIZATION = ORGANIZED BROTHER- 
HOOD. 


“¢ HO is my neighbor?” asked the lawyer. And Jesus, 


modern-minded, answered his question, like a New 
Englander, by asking him another. Having told his story, 
“Who now do you think was neighbor to the poor traveler?” 
he said; and when the man had answered, “He that showed 
mercy on him,” Jesus left him to calculate that then, of course, 
“his neighbor,” whom he was so doubtful about, was the very 
next man he should meet that needed any mercy. He had 
guessed his own conundrum, with which he had thought to ¢ry 
Jesus. It is the best way, I suppose, to answer a captious man ; 
and is one out of several answers that show Jesus was a man 
who knew men, had tact, and was skillful with his tongue. 

Who is my neighbor? Any one who needs my help. Any one 
whom I can help. Then who is mot my neighbor — in these 
days when the telegraph and press have a tongue in every vil- 
lage, that calls across the continent, “ Rejoice with me for my 
found sheep, sorrow with me for my lost money ;” and steam 
stands ready to rush back with sympathy and aid. “ Neighbor- 
hood” means vastly more than it did in those old days ; though 
just about the time when Jesus told his story of the Good Sa- 
maritan it was beginning to mean more than it ever had meant 
before aleng the coasts of the Mediterranean; and Christian- 
ity’s quick spread along those coasts owes much to the fact that 
the Roman arms had made one great empire of all the border- 
_ing nations, that the long Roman roads knitting the cities 
together were highways for Christianity to travel on, that Ro- 
man law, already embodying many of its moral principles, was 
interlocking the tribes from Spain to Jerusalem, and that with 
one language, Greek, you could travel better through all those 
bays and harbors than now with French you can travel through 
the capitals of Europe. The historians soon were celebrating 
Rome as the “ universal city,” that assimilated all the races in 
itself. And many brotherly deeds were done suggesting the 
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courtesies and helpings of to-day. When Egypt had a famine, 
Trajan fed it out-of other granaries of the empire. When 
Rome had a great fire, Lyons sent the sufferers aid,—and 
when Lyons a little later met the same fate, Rome hastened to 
the rescue. When Antioch was half destroyed by an earth- 
quake, “the other Asiatic Greeks,” wrote one then living there, 
“sent from all sides provisions by land and sea to the un- 
fortunates who clung to their ruined homes. They rivaled 
each other in helpfulness, furnished transportation and subsist- 
ence, offered to share their houses and all the necessaries of 
life with them as if they were their relatives and children ; and 
showed themselves not less affected than if the disaster of that 
single city had been the public calamity of all Asia.” It is 
pléasant to know that this flood of sympathy for our burnt 
neighbor is no new thing upon the planet, —that if seventeen 
hundred years ago there were cities like Chicago in desolation, 
there were also severteeen hundred years ago those like Chi- 
cago’s pitiers and helpers. So even then in that dim morning- 
dusk of Christianity it was no small fellowship that belonged to 
the lawyer, if he really chose to accept as neighbors a@// to whom 
he could show mercy. Probably Jesus knew nothing about 
Roman law, and very little about Roman roads or Greek lan- 
guage, and meant nothing so wide as all this; but that he took 
a wide and noble view of neighborhood is very certain, because 
he borrowed his example from the Samaritans —a people whom 
the Jews hated. He hinted to the lawyer that he should love a 
Samaritan as himself! Probably the lawyer shook his head and 
smiled, and thought of old wrongs, and fresh ones too, and 
vowed he couldn’t, and meant he wouldn’t. Still he himself had 
answered his own question thus. 

There could be no better time than this to illustrate the fact 
that civilization means neighborliness, organized brotherhood. 
Social science calls this “co-operation.” The angels, according 
to the Bible story, called it “ peace on earth, good-will in men.” 
Jesus called it, and others had done about as well before him, 
“loving your neighbor as yourself.” Paul called it, still more 
simply, “ bearing one another's burdens.” Take whichever name 
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you like best, and you have the definition of civilization, the 
banner-words of all the human progress. 

How painfully and how joyfully every greater experience 
among the nations and among the other households in our 
town presses into us this truth, that we do bear and have to 
bear each other’s burdens of sorrow or gladness, whether we 
will or no. “Vicarious atonement” as a doctrine most of us 
have discarded from the set of our religious beliefs. We do not 
think that any one else can bear the penalty of our wrong deeds 
for us, and so bear it away from us. But that a great many 
persons have to bear it wth us, every son who makes a mother’s 
heart ache is a witness; every husband whose untenderness 
whitens a woman’s cheek is a witness; every dishonest mer- 
chant whose success tempts others to go and do like him and 
wither their manhood too, and every rum-shop that sells family- 
want and degradation and brains returning towards the beast’s 
brain, bear witness. These prisons we have to support, these 
policemen we have to pay, attest the.“ vicarious atonement” 
which is always going on in society. And so of things not sin ; 
of sickness and of death, of ignorance and accident. So too of 
all the varied joys that enter each one’s life. They too are 
shared. We do nothing to ourselves alone, no good deed and 
no bad. Nothing happens to ourselves alone, no sadness and 
no happiness. Try and see if it be not impossible to think of 
any experience that solely and wholly concerns yourself, —in no 
way at all circles out from you and strikes against another. 

When experience becomes zationa/, then sometimes the wide 
world becomes partaker in it,— always far wider populations 
are affected than those immediately concerned. The cannon at 
Strasburg shook all those who loved the old cathedral there. 
The fires of the crazy mob in Paris made every one heart-sick 
who thought of the treasures of art and the noble buildings so 
ruthlessly given to kerosene and torch. And this was but the 
outermost and smallest ripple of those disasters. But often in 
this bearing of each other’s burdens another law comes into play, 
and what is the weighing down of one becomes the lightening 
of another back. Just as much then it shows the brotherhood of 
nations. Our war starved Lancashire weavers, but it started 
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new cotton fields among the poorer peoples of Egypt and India. 
It gave new hope to all in Europe who were anxiously watching 
our American experiment of government for and of and by the 
people. It raised from off four million blacks the blacker yoke, 
—and from thirty white millions also, — and gave such a great 
‘death-blow to slavery that since then the Spanish have been 
trying to imitate us in Cuba, and Brazil has just been imitating 
us in the Emancipation Law passed a month ago. Our debt is 
great and our taxes large and our tariff high in consequence: 
but the prospects point out how this will give impulse to our 
manufactures ; how these will gradually help to turn the tide of 
trade ; and, instead of buying so much of Europe, we shall be- 
gin to sell more to Asia; and how this in turn will send Eng- 
lish merchants to the'same markets, whither already long lines 
of railxoad are creeping, the highways of new culture. And 
thus our war, which shames the century, will by the interlink- 
ing of humanity be turned in part into a gospel for the nations 
of the older and the darker continent. There are empty homes 
and empty sleeves here, but it is as if the missing hearts and 
hands were doing missionary work in Asia. 

And just now one of these vicarious atonements that show 
what civilization means is upon us. We are bearing Chicago’s 
burden in a double sense, — partly because we cannot help our- 
selves, partly of our own free will and longing sympathy. Chi- 
cago’s loss is a common loss,—actual, heavy deprivation to 
many who never have nor will set foot in the city by the far-off 
lake. Hardly a New England family that has not friends or 
members there. Their poverty this winter, their sudden strange 
experience — like a new birth—of standing in the world and 
owning xothing of it but the clothes that cover them — this 
means saving and self-denial to many a man and woman in the 
east, — means many an old dress turned and,many an old coat 
worn on and many a pudding made without eggs, here. It means 
many an old parent brought home, many a child adopted, here. 
Then how large a multitude — beside the actual business men — 
are wounded in their incomes by the buildings burnt, the insur- 
ance offices that have failed, the rich men that have suffered. To 
some extent it affects the general money market of the country, 
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—and every agitation there involves the rise of prices in a 
thousand articles of other markets.- It probably is not too 
much to say that every single individual in America, to the wild 
Indians of the plains, will before the year is out be touched by 
this fire .in Chicago, and that in all the Settled parts it already, 
during these two short weeks, has touched one-half the popula- 
tion in some slight way. All this, whether we will or not. 

But how splendid has been the way in which rich and poor, 
city and country, men, women, and children, the merchant and 
the merchant’s clerk, and farmer and mechanic have hastened 
to say, We /ong to share Chicago’s burden. Over two million 
dollars from New York; over four millions from Boston; the 
sums sent in by the sister city governments; and over the 
water, from foreign capitals, from London, Frankfort, Vienna, — 
has it not made our hearts bound with a great uplifting, and our 
eyes grow warm with those tears that start at sights of beauty and 
heroism? There is nothing at all heroic, of course, in giving 
the one dollar or the hundred, unless it really costs us sacrifice ; 
but because it has been so spontaneous and eager and univer- 
sal, this act, which is not our act, but everybody’s, thrills and 
glows — out-glows the flames that called it out. 

That very energy, too, with which the Chicago men have 
begun to rebuild their shattered homes and stores (making their 
contracts for new walls while watching the old ones fall, click- 
ing the mortar off the bricks at one corner of their cellars 
while the coal-heap is still smouldering at the other) is in one 
light but another exhibition of this same brotherhood. Once 
in the old days, when an enemy was at the gates of Rome, the 
Roman citizens put up at auction-sale the land on which that 
enemy was camped! We still smile at their splendid confidence 
in Rome. They say that an hour after the earthquake at San 
Francisco, two years ago, there was a land sale, and the real 
estate brought higher prices than ever! -We can trust the men, 
who can trust Nature so, to make new states. But this upleap- 
ing of Chicago from the ashes is a feat of manhood that more 
than rivals that Roman daring, and means a greater trust than 
trust to physical nature; for their energy is wholly dependent, 
as the Chicagoans know, upon the certainty that civilization 
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holds them in its hands; i.e., as society is made to-day, they 
know that eastern merchants will be glad to take their contracts 
and give them credit; they 4vow that lumber and bricks will 
be poured in from somewhere, although their Wisconsin woods 
have also burnt ; they 4vzow that carpenters and masons are on 
their way to them by hundreds; they 4vow that the grain and 
meat of the northwest are sure to find a market on that lake-shore 
wherever the enterprise of marketers is most abundant. And 
so they know that they shall have beauty for ashes, and that 
Chicago can be rebuilt within the four years that rebuilt Lon- 
don from ts ashes, just because the society of the nineteenth 
century means this znterknitting of all men’s interests together. 
It is their trust in that that gives the spring to all their energy. 
That energy is but ¢vansformed neighborliness, as light and heat 
are transformations of each other. 

Now if we only add that Chicago’s fate—that quick ruin of 
so many thousand homes by one man’s carelessness — could only 


_ have happened in one of these closely built up centres of civiliza- 


tion, then we may say that the four notable events of this disas- 
ter—the rapid terror of Chicago’s death, this rapid resurrection, 
the widespread sympathy for her, and the widespread fellowship 
in actual pain and loss—are four great exhibitions of civiliza- 
tion, four proofs that that word means, “Organizing Brother- 
hood,” four proclamations that “Bear ye one another’s burdens” 
is the motto of advance. 

Let us look into this fact a little more deeply. 

You know that our nervous system consists of a fine net-work 
of fibres spread all over the surface of our body. The delicate. 
filaments run down to our fingers’ ends, and find their way by 
secret chanhels into the hard teeth. -They make our telegraph 
between the outer and the inner world. Every sensation of 
every kind is but a telegraph message through a nerve. Where 
is the telegraph office? The offices are scattered all through us, 
lying a little deeper in. They are at the junctions where the 
lines knit together into larger nerves. Again these larger lines 
run on, meet and splice,—run on, meet and splice, —till the - 
central offices in the spine and in the brain are reached. In the 
brain sits that wondrous, unknown power that we call “con- 
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. 
sciousness,” — sits and receives each message, reads it off into 
thoughts and feelings and volitions, and then speeds back an 
answer to the tongue or fingers’ ends, by the return wires ; for 
these wires are always laid in twos. That answer tells the 
muscles how to act, — and so we walk or run of sing or shout; 
and One Spirit thus controls the whole. 

But all creatures are not so well provided as we with these 
telegraphs. one, indeed, are so well provided asa man. The 
wires are fewer in the first place, ——do not go to so many sta- 
tions on the surface,—and then the interior offices are much 
fewer ; and the head-centre of all is a much more poorly fur- 
nished apartment. The consciousness that sits there is a very 
blundering operator compared with ours, save with certain spe- 
cial kinds of messages that we call “instincts.” Some of the 
lowest creatures have nothing which suggests a brain. Their 
whole nervous system consists of a few sensitive points of grey- 
ish matter connected by a single line. As the animals rise in 
the scale of being, it is these points that multiply, and these 
fibres that ramify, — or shall we say that as these nervous fibres 
and centres multiply the animal rises? At all events, our rank 
as intelligent animals is measured all the way upwards by the 
growing frequency and intricacy of the nerves. Part is linked 
to part, each inch of the outside is more perfectly connected 
with the brain, till by and by each little dimple on us is pro- 
vided with its separate nerve, and through that reports to and 
hears from ad/ the rest of the body, —just as if each single -home 
in America, and each room in that home, had its separate tele- 
graph wire, and so was put in direct communication every 
instant with New York and Washington and London. The 
lower animals are furnished as the continents would be if only 
. the large towns, or the few big cities, or the two or three great 
capitals, were connected. That is what it is to be “fearfully and 
wonderfully made ;” that is what it is to’ be born a boy or girl 
instead of a kitten or a cricket. In virtue of your nerves every 
part of you belongs to every other part, and so belongs to you ; 
in virtue of your nerves you are a uit instead of a set of frag- 
ments, counting as ove man instead of a hundred-hundredths of 
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a man,—which may be the same thing in arithmetic, but means 
something very different when we come to Jie. 

Now, just what a human body is human society is, and I have 
made this long comparison because I know no plainer way of 
putting out the fact we want to see. The growing complete- 
ness and perfectness of an animal means more “ brotherhood of 
parts,” more “neighborliness” through each and every inch of 
surface, and so more “unity of interests and action,” better 
“communications” everywhere, and so “a higher intelligence” 
and “a rarer beauty.” Just so it is with a society, be that 
society a home, a town, a nation, or the world. That society is 
perfect, has intelligence and beauty and happiness and security 
in it, just in proportion to the fellowship that exists in it, just 
in proportion as each member is linked with every other in it in 
hearty sympathy and common interests. Or in thé terms that 
I myself like best (they carry such a burden of meaning in such 
short compass), as in the animal, so in society, “Civilization is 
Organized Brotherhood.” 

Look again at Chicago, and see what amounts of brotherhood 
the existence and growth of such a city involve. 

It claims some three hundred thousand persons for its pop- 
ulation. It has taken only forty years to gather them there. 
Where have they come from? Almost half the world has sent 
its contributions. It was about as cosmopolitan a place as New 
York. One-half of its throngs, traced back: two generations, 
would be found in homesteads of New England and New York. 
To find the other half we would have to cross the ocean and 
visit in succession every country in Europe this side of Russia 
‘at least. I used to live in Milwaukee, a city of ninety thousand 
people, yet a city of only some thirty thousand Americans. 
One part was an Irish city. Another large part was a German 
and Scandinavian city. Foreign signs, foreign languages, for- 
eign churches and schools, foreign dress even, foreign food and 
drink, foreign ways abounded. You could go into many a house 
where the elders ntust call in the children if you wanted to hold 
your conversation in English, The very great majority of all 
the city officials bore foreign names. The police report of a 
single month showed that twelve different nationalities had lent 
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us of their rogues. And if one had the curiosity to wonder 
whence and how thé strangers came, a visit to the Milwaukee 
depot on some May morning would have told him, and shown a 
-sight well worth watching. A crowd of three or four hundred 
immigrants just arrived would be there,— white-headed grand- 
mothers and white-headed babies, and all the darker heads that 
range in between. They are strangely like and strangely unlike 
ourselves, They are hungry, chatting, laughing, holding sad 
faces between their hands, teasing each other, helping each 
other, making love to each other,—the young men and maid- 
ens: all that we can understand. But then they wear queer 
coats, and sit round on quaint, old-looking boxes, — family relics 
saved through half a dozen generations in the old hut by some 
Norwegian fiord or in some German forest ; they are gnawing 
the last bits off the ham bone that has stood by them for relish 
through the long sea voyage, or chipping the hard, brown wafer- 
bread that looks as if it were baked sawdust ; the children look 
like little rough ponies, the old folks hardly like lithe-stepping, 
clear-cut men and women. And as you watch and smile at 
them, while they smile and watch back at you, the thought 
comes to us,—to them it has been the bright hope that has 
lured them out of their homes across the lands and waters, — 
These men and women will soon be fused and welded into us 
Americans ; a generation hence we shall be one, and the sons of 
these white-headed babies will be our senators and generals and 
judges ! 

Milwaukee and Chicago are somewhat of exceptions: but our 
whole country is notably a conglomerate. America, the New 
World, belongs not to one crowd, but to all the swarming 
crowds of the Old World. The Pilgrim Fathers were but set- 
tlers who arrived a little earlier than the others to open the 
house ; and now we are royal in the eyes of millions abroad as 
the nation — ; , 

“ That lifts up the manhood of the poor, 


She of the open soul and open door, 
With.room about her hearth for all mankind.” 


And the truth is, that, tracked far back through ten and fif- 
teen centuries, the old established nations of Europe show the 
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- same conglomerateness of structure. In English veins, for in- 
stance, there rolls the mingled blood of Norman, Dane and Sax- 
on, Roman and ancient Celt. But then the surging populations 
that swept in and supplanted each other came with arms and fire 
and bloodshed. To-day they come with spades and axes and 
hearts that claim our loyalties, and lives that enter into our citi- 
zenship. And the difference is the difference in the brotherhood 
that has been organized in nations through these last eighteen 
hundred years. 

Again, think for a moment what the support —a single day’s . 
support — of Chicago’s three hundred thousand involves. What 
far-off prairies set in harvest, what wide woods echoing to the 
ax, what gardens, what droves of cattle driven home by whist- 
ling boys to scattered’ farm-yards, what market-wagons, what 
milk-carts, what hordes of busy artizans, each having his ap- 
pointed place of usefulness, of lawyers settling what disputes, 
of editors making news, of preachers making sermons, of artists 
making beauty visible in stone and canvas! Think of all this 
outspread industry and action centring in steady growing tides 
towards those blackened acres by the lakeside, — and there you 
have Chicago. And what is all this variety drawn together to a 
unity, if we reduce it to a common term, but Civilization, Or- 
ganized Brotherhood ? ; 

And so one might go on and think of the means of intercom- 
munication which all this city-life involves: of the steamboat, 
railroad, and telegraph, which these last three and thirty years 
have seen invented, and which has made that possible to-day 
which never before in the world’s history was possible, — the 
growth of a city like Chicago in forty years in a distant wilder- 
ness. The werves are stretching and ramifying through the 
nations. Norway is nearer to Chicago to-day than Boston was . 
at the beginning of the century. The Illinois Railroad, like an 
artery and vein in one, brings in the circulation of all that Prai- 
rie State to the beating heart above. Only because it does is 
the heart so mighty in its beating. And this simply means, 
again, that by these physical means of iron and steam human 
society, the brotherhood of hands and hearts and brains, is 
being organized upon the earth. 
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Go back one step farther, and think of the growing intellec- 
tual and moral fellowships that have come about, and must have 
come about, to make the large city possible. Each one of those 
inventions stands for years of international thinking, in which 
Italian, Frenchman, German, Englishman, and Yankee have 
laid their heads together and looked over each other’s shoul- 
ders at experiments, and lent and borrowed the ideas which 
grew and grew and found better application as they were 
handed around. And science never wore her prophet-face 
more bright than it is to-day, because never were the men of 
science more firmly friends. German professor and French 
academician may aim rifles at, each other on the battle-field ; 
but it is as men who know they wound their own brains if they 
hit. And every such alliance between minds means new nerves 
organizing in society. 

Society, — slaves and masters are society: but that society 
would never have made;Chicago. Men boxed up in castles 
from each other, and ranged in fixed ranks and castes above 
-each other, are society: but feudalism never would have made 
Chicago. Two villages hating each other are society: but Lex- 
ingtons living so would never have become Chicago anywhere. 
What has made it, in all its light and peace and joy and cul- 
ture, possible? The society of these last three hundred years, 
in which the sexes have been slowly balanced, slaves have up- 
risen men, the poorer classes have been lifted nearer to,their 
rights, barbarous races begun to be acknowledged in the human 
brotherhood, and nations begun to join hands all along the 
lines of all the human interests. Else never on that lakeside 
would there have been a Chicago to be burned a few weeks 
since, and never could a burned Chicago have passed that res- 
olution of thanksgiving which thrilled across the Atlantic and 
round to the Pacific from the very midst of their smoke :— 


Resotved (by the bankers of Chicago], That the overwhelming generosity 
of the world [not of Illinois, of New York, of Boston, but of the world] 
fills our eyes with tears : our hearts are too full to express the gratitude that 
wells in the bosom of every inhabitant. We can only say, “God bless the 
noble-hearted people of the world, and spare them from such a calamity !” 
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The growing internationality is shown in all those general 
conventions which, with more and more variety of intent, are 
meeting of late years in the capitals abroad, and in the proposi- 
tions which come from crowned heads, or their ministers, that 
the peoples should unite in some common custom and observ- 
ance. Now it is a general prison-reform society to which we 
listen ; now a grand labor-convention summons our delegates ; 
now a common system of weights and measures is urged in the 
various senates ; now a Catholic and now an Evangelical coun- 
cil is called. Now a World’s Fair carries our latest inventions 
to win golden opinions and gold medals in the exhibition that 
condenses the civilization of the decade. Now a king pro- 
poses a universal ambulance system and regulations for the 
care of the wounded 'in case of war; and now one Congress 
after another urges the need of new laws for neutrals, a better 
code of international obligations that may avert four-fifths of all 
dispute ; and now and then a proposition is heard to appoint 
a Grand Court of Arbitration, and, disbanding the armies, to 
leave the settlement of conflicts to the Parliament of all. And - 
to these proposals, emanating from the better hearts and wiser 
heads, — the heads and hearts that live in the future, — every 
year of growing commerce, and every new factory set up, adds 
its new argument, tangible to all, that nations must keep the 
peace, and that the glory of God in the highest zs good will 
upon the earth. 


* 


W. C. GANNETT. 
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LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


HE relations of labor and capital, and the demands of labor — 

for a modification of these relations, are daily urged, in vari- 
ous ways, upon our attention. But it may not be generally ap- 
prehended, especially by those who are not directly interested 
in labor, that the questions involved in.these relations are being 
discussed by laborers here, and more extensively in Europe, 
with an earnestness which bodes no good to social order. For 
questions like these, which directly affect so large a portion of 
the community, and are of such vital importance to all, will 
inevitably be seized upon by demagogues to foist themselves 
into political importance. Once started in the political arena, 
it ts easy to see that more evil than good may come of their agi- 
tation. 

Believing, as I do, that there is a substantial foundation for 
the complaints of labor reformers, I am desirous, not only that 
their case should be fairly stated, but that it should be relieved 
from the burden. which it carries, of unreasonable expectations, 
and of claims set forth by over-zealous agitators, which have no 
foundation in justice. 

In order to a clear understanding of the relations of capital 
and labor, it is important that we should have definitions of 
these terms which cover their essential relations. By labor I 
mean, in this discussion, that portion of human effort which is 
expended for wages in the production of wealth, which, when 
produced, will belong to the employer who pays the wages. 
This embraces. all hired farm laborers, seamen, journeymen- 
mechanics, operatives in factories, and the employees in many 
smaller branches of industry, which are necessary in some way 
to the production and accumulation of wealth. “And by capi- 
tal, I mean all that portion of the products of labor —of accu- 


. mulated wealth— used in thesproduction or in the accumulation 


of more wealth. This does not necessarily include money, 
which is the representative or measure of wealth, rather than 
wealth ; except coin, which represents the labor it has cost 
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in its production, and is capital when used in any gainful 
way. 

Keeping this idea of labor, and this function of capital, the 
use of it in the production of wealth, steadily in view, it becomes 
easy to see that the interests of the laborer and the capitalist 
are not altogether harmonious ; to see, indeed, that though they 
may each serve the purposes of the other temporarily, that 
though the capitalist may gladly employ labor, in the expecta- 
tion of gain thereby, and the needy laborer may gladly accept 


_ the employment, as the readiest means of meeting his pressing 


wants, the relation is one of inevitable antagonism. Though 
through mutual necessities and advantages, and a sense of jus- 
tice which generally tempers somewhat all human intercourse, 
this antagonism is mitigated and kept in check, it still inheres 
in the relation ; and as society progresses, and capital increases 
in the hands of individuals, or combines in corporations, so that 
intermediates and superintendents are employed, and the capi- 
talist no longer comes into personal relations with the laborer, 
this sense of justice and mutuality becomes inoperative, and 
labor comes to be regarded as a commodity, to be bought at the 
lowest price the market will afford, and without much reference 
to the needs of the laborer. The object of the capitalist in em- 
ploying labor is to make gain. The question he asks, when he 
is about to invest in any industrial enterprise, is, What divi- 
dends will it pay? Other things being equal, the lower the 
wages paid the greater will be the profit ; and so it becomes not 
only for the interest of the capitalist to pay low wages, but often 
an absolute necéssity, competition in selling the products of 
labor being frequently keener than competition in selling labor. 
The capitalist, therefore, who embarks in any enterprise of pro- 
duction wherein he is to compete with others engaged in simi- 
lar enterprises must buy his labor at the lowest price, or he 
may be crowded out of market by less scrupulous employers, 
with loss of his investment. 

Now, however much the capitalist may urge this necessity he 
is under to buy his labor cheap, he cannot convince the labor- 
ers that his relations with them are equitable ; nor can he wholly 


convince even himself that there is no conflict of interests in 
2 
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those relations, so long as in the distribution of the products of 
their joint efforts the sum of their wages must be minus his 
profits. Whatever the one party gets the other does not get. 
And as in the management of the business and in the distribu- 
tion of its results the capitalist generally has the sole control, 
the laborer naturally feels that the capitalist will get the lion’s 
share. Practically, he sees the capitalist increasing his wealth, 
not unfrequently with rapidity, while he often finds it difficult to 
hold his own. 

But this is not the whole case, as made up on the side of 
labor. It affirms, not only that the capitalist claims and obtains 
too large a share of the products of their joint efforts, but that, 
as capitalist simply, he is not entitled to any of it, beyond the 
reimbursement of his investments. 

And herein lies the gist of the whole matter. However 
much ignorant or designing men connected with the labor-re- 
form movement may obscure the question with unreasonable 
claims, or more unreasonable schemes for improving the condi- 
tion of laborers, this fundamental principle is never lost sight of 
by the wiser and more intelligent among labor reformers. They 
do not assail any vested rights; they recognize the right of 
every one to own, and to approximate to their own benefit, 
whatever they may have produced, or otherwise have legiti- 
mately acquired ; to keep it, or sell it, at whatever: price they 
can get. They recognize the right of property, not only in 
those things which are the product of the hand, but in the 
fruits of intellectual effort as well; nor do they object to pay- 
ing the capitalist for the management of their joint business, 
provided that he can manage it better than any one else; nor 
to his making a reasonable charge for the risk of loss which he 
incurs by investing in any enterprise in which they share as 
laborers. But here, they say, his profit or usance should end; 
that his capital, which is only accumulafed savings of the prod- 
ucts of labor, has no inhering power of reproduction or increase, 
and that therefore it is not in its nature entitled to receive any 
further share of the products of labor. The investments the 
capitalist makes, though nominally of money, are really of so 
many bushels of grain, or pounds of cotton or wool or iron, or 
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of other commodities, the surplus product of labor over past 
necessities. Labor says to him, these things are perishable, 
and in various ways liable to deterioration. If you keep them 
till you need to use them, they will be not more, but /ess valua- 
ble. Lend them to us; that is, contribute them to our enter- 
prise for producing like or other commodities ; we will use them 
while they are in their best condition, and return to you when 
you want it a like quantity in value of something which will 
readily exchange for such commodities as you may then need: 
thus, instead of hoarding the fruits of your past industry where 
there can be no chance of increase, but a certainty of more or 
less decay, you have, by lending them to those who while con- 
suming them will be producing more, a reasonable certainty of 
having them, or their equivalent, whenever your needs require. 
There is, of course, some uncertainty, some risk, in all human 
affairs; and this risk the labor reformer recognizes and pro- 
poses to cover by giving the capitalist that percentage of profit 
which, in the average, will be equivalent to losses arising from 
such contingencies. I have stated this claim of the labor re- 
formers elaborately, because it seems to be the pivotal point of 
their argument, the great underlying principle upon which the 
theory of reform is based ; and although they can have no expec- 
tation of any immediate realization of their hopes in this direc- 
tion, they cling to their fazth in the doctrine with a tenacity 
which promises works in the remote future. 

Another objection urged against the cumulative power of 
capital is, that it affords the few, who, by their endowments and 
good luck, have had the fortune, early in life, to save more than 
others, an opportunity, long before the close of their natural activ- 
ities, to accumulate fortunes which may be used for selfish ends 
against the general good. We have notable instances of this 
in the present day, and know full well the damages to which 
we are exposed through a selfish use of the power which vast 
wealth confers. It may be that only the thoughtful few appre- 
ciate this danger, but it is certain that the many see and feel 
the disparity between themselves, who do the work of produ- 
cing, and these and others of the wealthy class, who possess 
the fruits of their labor, little thinking, probably, how small a 
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portion of this wealth its possessors spend upon themselves, or 
how little it would add to the sum of ¢heir comforts if it should 
be divided among the many laborers who produced it. It is 
further objected by labor reformers to large accumulations of 
wealth, and to the concession of cumulative power to capital, 
that the large fortunes will be inherited by those who, being 
sure of an income sufficient to their wants, will be likely to 
make little or no contribution to the general support, and so 
become drones in the social hive to be supported by the work- 
ers. This is not the worst effect of a great disparity in human 
possessions. The refinements and quiet enjoyments of the cul- 
tivated rich, as well as the vulgar displays of the parvenu, have 
a wide and hurtful influence on those who, feeling themselves 
equally deserving, are less fortunate. Seeing the rich growing 
richer, the poor poorer, seeing the gulf widening between them 
and their more successful neighbors, there is danger that the 
laboring class may come to regard the wealthy with a feeling of 
hostility, which, in a community where all vote, may lead to 
mischievous class legislation if to nothing worse. 

There is another source of discontent to laborers, particularly 
to the more intelligent of them, which should not be overlooked 
in estimating the justice of their claims. They know that in 
the last half century scientific discoveries and mechanical inven- 
tions have doubled and more than doubled the producing capac- 
ity of human force; and that steam does for men more than a 
hundred-fold the work of all the auxiliaries he had before its 
general use as a motor. By the spinning-jenny, the power- 
loom, sewing-machines, the steam-plow, mowing-machines and 
harvesters, with the thousand other contrivances to economize 
labor, the work of months in the old ways is done in a day, so 
that it is quite within bounds to say, that, in all communities 
using these helps, more than twice as much of material wealth 
is produced than was before their use, in proportion to the num- 
bers engaged in its production. But the men who do the work 
do not believe that they get their proportionate share of these 
grand results: and they are doubtless right; for, although it 
cannot be denied that they enjoy many comforts which their 
class did not enjoy fifty years ago, they are not, as a class, so 
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much better conditioned as the employment of such agencies 
warrants them in claiming to be. The greater part of this 
increased production goes to swell, through trading, specula- 
tion, and interest, the wealth of the capital class. The workers 
claim, that, after a reasonable reward to their inventors, these 
great aids to material prosperity should inure to the equal bene- 
fit of all; that if they do not lighten human toil by reducing 
the hours devoted to it, thus affording to laborers time for a 
broader culture, they fail of their highest use. The conscious- 
ness that less labor is requisite now than formerly to supply the 
needs of society is one of the strong incentives to the demand 
for a reduction in the number of hours which shall constitute a 
day’s work. But, however desirable it may be that the hours of 
toil should be reduced, it does not follow that the demand is 
just, as between the laborer and the capitalist; for, as has 
already been shown, so long as the present competitive system 
of production obtains, and capital, in the sense in which we are 
using it, is one of the factors in the production, it is as much 
bound to obtain its labor at the lowest rates as labor.is to get 
the highest. The natural effect of this demand for fewer hours 
to a day’s work, if persisted in, may be the making of engage- - 
ments for labor by the hour. And this would be just; for it 
would leave the laborer to determine for himself how much of 
his time he will devote to work. 

The demand of the hour, the problem to be solved in the not 
very remote future, is the establishment of a more equitable sys- 
tem of distribution. Science and skill have enabled us to make 
rapid strides: in the arts of production, while in the matter of 
distributing these productions we have made but little progress 
since the days. of feudalism. But there is no more a royal road 
to the emancipation of labor from its thraldom to capital than 
there is to the acquisition of knowledge. The capitalist as con- 
scientiously believes that he is fairly entitled to interest on his 
capital, and the speculator that all he can make by speculation 


‘is rightfully his, as the labor reformer believes that the product 


of his industry is justly his. Capital is generally intelligent, 
cautious, and able to wait; while labor is less shrewd, more 
impulsive, and often under immediate necessity to convert its 
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products into the means of subsistence. While they stand thus 
related to each other, it is plain enough that capital has a decid- 
ed advantage, and that though capitalists are no more, but rath- 
er /ess, inclined than other men to take advantage of their oppor- 
tunity, it is but natural that they should look and act chiefly 
with reference to their own interests. Thus inevitably, with 
their advantages, about all the surplus which the labor they 
employ produces, over its necessities, will find its way sooner or 
later into the hands of those who wield the power these advan- 
tages confer. No political agitations which labor reformers, as 
such, can ferment, no schemes for legislative restrictions, can 
prevent this consummation. By such measures capitalists may 
be made timid so that they will withhold their means from pres- 
ent employment. But this would only throw laborers out of 
work, disorganize the established industries of the country, and 
bring ruin upon all who depend on others for employment. So 
long as labor needs the aid of capital, and in proportion to the 
urgency of its needs, it must be content to take it on such terms 
as the capitalist will grant, and to pay for it the price agreed 
on. We are living in a matter-of-fact world, and generally 
under as good institutions, governmental, industrial, and social, 
as we are capable for the time being of enjoying,—as good, in 
short, as we deserve. If we would have better, we must, by the 
very laws of our social growth and development, first deserve 
them. In this way, and only in this, can the laboring classes 
reasonably look for permanent improvement in their condition ; 
for though they may, by combining in strikes and other coercive 
measures, obtain temporary advantages, they must, so long as 
they depend on employers for opportunity to work, in the long 
run submit to their terms; for hunger is imperative and stronger 
even than a sense of justice. 

How, then, shall labor emancipate itself? How can order 
and harmony and unity of interest grow out of this chaos of 
conflicting elements, but in the way it has already redeemed 
itself from slavery and serfdom,— by the gradual development 
of the conditions essential to such emancipation? Foremost 
among these, and preliminary to all others, is a more liberal and 
thorough cultivation of the intellectual faculties. With higher 
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culture comes a desire for a better environment, and a more 
intelligent inquiry into the means by which it may be secured. 

In this behalf, not only laborers, but all classes of the com- 
munity may unite in demanding of the state a more compre- 
hensive and scientific system of popular education. By scien- 
tific, I do not mean mere teaching of the sciences, though that 
may and should be much more general,.but a system for the 
whole people, based upon such educational data as modern 
investigations and the ripest philosophy of the age have placed 
within our reach. Such a system, susceptible of such modifica- 
tions as increasing knowledge of the laws of mental evolution 
may suggest, should commend itself to popular favor and over- 
come our aversion to coercive measures, so far as to induce us 
to make it compulsory on all to partake of its advantages. If, 
under a democratic government, ignorance is the great source 
of danger, threatening misrule, disorganization, and the over- 
throw of public order and personal liberty, surely we ought to 
be willing to forego this fraction of personal freedom to secure 
a firm foundation for our threatened political liberties in the 
intelligence of the whole people. 

It has been shown that wide differences in the material con- 
ditions of men are unfavorable to the prevalence of self-respect 
and mutual respect. It is equally true that great disparity in 
their intelligence and moral status is prejudicial to the growth 
of these qualities, and especially is it unfavorable to a develop- 
ment of that mutuality of interest and effort, without which no 
great progress can be made in labor reform. Growth in gen- 
eral knowledge is sure to be followed by increased activity of 
the moral faculties. A nicer sense of justice, a higher respect 
for the rights of others, and a hearty recognition of the fact of 
our mutual interdependence, — are not these also essential con- 
ditions to the establishment of juster relations among men? 

Just now all thoughts are turned towards co-operation as the 
great panacea for the ills to which laborers find themselves 
exposed. It is a hopeful sign of the times; but co-operation, 
like all other phases of human progress, will be of gradual 
growth, and slower, perhaps, than many which have preceded it,” 
because it is more complicated and requires a higher order of 
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intelligence to adjust its intricate ramifications. It is for this 
reason that I lay so much stress upon the necessity for a higher 
moral and intellectual culture as condition to its successful de- 
velopment. But these are not enough. The men who would 
be successful leaders in this great reform must superadd to 
these acquirements an untiring patience and an unflinching 
faith in the capacities of human nature. In proportion as these 
qualities abound in the leaders and followers of this great move- 
ment of the age, will it go forward to final success,—to the 
triumphant establishment of an all-embracing system of co-op- 
eration which will take in all industries and interests; make 
cheerful and willing workers out of discontented laborers ; elim- 
inate destructive competition from industry and distribution ; 
herald the advent of a practical human brotherhood; and, in 
the fullness of time, usher in the reign of peace on earth and 


good will to man. ‘“ 





IMPEDIMENTS TO KNOWLEDGE. 


NOWLEDGE and learning, although commonly consid- 

ered synonymous, are widely dissimilar. Men may be 
learned in many things, and know but little. Their learning 
may be an aggregation of impressions which knowledge rejects 
as false. They may have stored up a multiplicity of ideas, 
founded on the shifting bases of human impulse, but which 
are in reality empty fancies; and they are learned therefore 
only in such ideas. There is far more learning than knowledge 
‘in the world. Learning applies itself rather to the considera- 
tion of human efforts. Knowledge is- a recognition of the 
truths of nature, which include man’s development as one phe- 
nomenon — the result of the combined action of man’s percep- 
tion and memory. The knowledge which he thus accumulates 
is real when the individual conceptions resulting therefrom bear 
the test of the aggregate perceptions of all men, similarly di- 
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rected. Men vary in the delicacy and scope of their mental 
power, — some never experiencing sensations others enjoy, and 
all differing more or less in the co-ordinate action of their per- 
ceptive faculties. But when all men unite in the recognition of 
a truth which they find unchangeable, they attain real knowl- 
edge. That the sun gives light, is a truth in nature which all 
men, of all ages, have recognized; yet some men have never 
seen that light, from restricted nervous sensibility. But it does 
not follow that a truth perceived by one man is not a truth 
because he alone has perceived it. He may first have recog- 
nized that truth, which all men will similarly recognize when 
they have been exposed to environing influences which awak- 
ened the perception in him. The first observer who perceived 
that the earth is round detected a truth unrecognized by all 
other men. Most great truths are questioned or denied when 
first enunciated, and out of the dispute comes the verification. 
This may take long years, as but few can go through the neces- 
sary preliminary study, can put themselves in the possession of 
that unbiased judgment, can rid themselves of preconception, 
and attain that freedom of thought necessary for a full concep- 
tion of a néw truth. When this is recognized by the advanced 
few it is long before all men accept it. Thus, that the sun is 
matter all men acknowledge; that light is a motion of matter 
but a small number of men acknowledge ; that sight is a motion 
of nerve-matter fewer still acknowledge; and that the thought 
that light excites is a motion of brain-matter but a very few 
acknowledge. Yet, if these all be truths, they will in time be 
recognized. 

The minds of men are filled with hosts of errors, the results 
of ignorance and superstition which accompanies it. Many of 
our most common thoughts and expressions are the legitimate 
offspring of past conceptions of nature, which, as they are, day 
by day, put to the test of advanced intelligence, are rejected as 
errors, not truths in nature. And these conceptions are won- 
derfully tenacious ; sq deeply rooted that eradication by argu- 
ment or logic seems to be impossible ; they can only be removed 
by the process of their own decay under the slow influence of a 

+ gradual enlightenment. 
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Throughout long ages, the minds of men have been preoccu- 
pied by ideas, the falsity of which they could not detect, from 
utter ignorance of natural truths which they had no means of 
discovering. These ideas sprang from superstition, fear, con- 
ceit, the natural instinctive impulses of untaught natures devel- 
oping in a psychical form. A mind preoccupied by error is 
unable, of its own will, to substitute for that error a truth which 
conflicts with its whole previous conceptions, and which it has 
no incentive nor means to establish. Of all the impediments 
to knowledge none is so firmly established, so difficult to sur- 
mount, as preconception ; and the theology of the world, origi- 
nating in times of little knowledge and great superstition, has 
been in this respect a most stubborn foe to mental progress. 
No matter of what creed, what sect, —— Pagan, Mohammedan, 
Jewish, Christian,—all theology throughout the hundreds of 
different phases in which it has appeared, and does appear to- 
day, is the great wall which has stood in the pathway of advan- 
cing knowledge. This is perfectly natural, for all theology is 
transmitted from generation to generation ; and the instinctive 
reverence for what is old applies itself to an illusion inherited 
from a remote past, more than to a truth discovered in the pres- 
ent time. It is a singular fact that men attach an importance 
to the statements of the ancients which seems to increase in 
direct proportion to their age and ignorance. , 

Preoccupied by the fancies of theology, promulgated by au- 
thority and enforced by denunciation, anathema, excommunica- 
tion, torture and death, the minds of men, timid, wondering, 
accepting, relying, have been filled with a mass of incomprehen- 
sibilities that have excluded the simple truth, which, indeed, few 
sought to introduce. The writings that have established these 
preconceptions had their origin at a time when the knowledge 
of natural laws was all but null. The writers knew but little of 
the globe beyond a small territory bordering upon the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Of the structure, revolutions, physical character- 
istics, geography, conformation of the eartp, they had no knowl- 
edge whatever. A materia! heaven was above and a material 
hell below ; their location of these antipodal dwelling-places of 
the dead being made in accordance with the ideas of the time 
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and status of the earth. The necessary consequence of this 
was the introduction to their writings of a tissue of inaccura- 
cies, misconceptions, fanciful theories, impossibilities, which the 
widening intelligence of men has now outgrown. What was 
not understood by them.became mysticism; and when that 
mysticism was surrounded by a halo of holiness, was exalted as 
the highest truth because it was mysticism, the followers of its 
authorized preachers gave themselves blindly, reverently, won- 
deringly, fearfully up to its influences. 

What long years of slow mental progress were necessary for 
ithe few thinkers of the world to impress upon men’s minds an 
approximate conception of the origin of this globe, when those 
minds were occupied by a preconception that God had made it 
in six days and had Himself told the story of its creation! How 
long must it have been for men to obtain a glimpse at astron- 
omy when they were taught by those high in authority that 
sun and moon and stars were made in a day to light the earth ! 
What comprehension could men have of physics while they 
believed that forty days and nights of rain could raise the ocean 
over the highest mountain-tops and then dry up; or that the 
sun stood still that a certain military captain might win a bat- 
tle! What idea of zodlogy could they acquire, while they be- 
lieved that all animals of the globe could have’ been gathered 
into a vessel about as large as the “Great Eastern” and there 
have lived during those forty days and nights ; or that a man 
could live for days in a whale’s belly! What idea of any of the 
truths of nature could they acquire while the preconceptions, 
fixed in their minds for ages, were diametrically antagonistic to 
the simplest of those truths! The first observers and thinkers 
who questioned the accuracy of these statements were tortured 
to death. The first students who sought to understand the 
laws of nature were treated as wizards, enchanters, and necro- 
mancers, practicers of the black art, leaguers with the Devil, 
were abused, hunted down and accursed. In comparatively 
later days, the first printers, the men who gave the greatest 
blessing to their fellows which human ingenuity ever conceived, 
were supposed to be in league with Satan. “Thou shalt not 
suffer a witch to live,” said some biblical writer; and men to- 
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day shrink in cold horror at the terrible atrocities perpetrated 
upon poor innocent men, women, and children, in obedience to 
this sanctified ignorance. There must be witches, for the Scrip- 
tures say so; and thence arose the saturnalia of torture and 
murder which makes us shudder now even at the bare relation. 
But we need not go back centuries. The blood is scarcely dry 
now of the victims of Italian ignorance and cruelty in the land 
which is striving to free itself from the incubus which has so 
long weighed upon its people. Men and women were savagely 
slaughtered in the year 1867 for bringing cholera upon their 
brethren by necromancy and witchery. Surely the preconcep- 
tions of those misguided mobs, originating in past ages of theo- 
logical error, are woeful impediments to a knowledge which has 
sheltered the poor and the weak from such diabolical outrage. 
But leaving these grosser forms of preconceived error, almost 
inconceivable to enlightened minds, the theology of our day is 
still a towering obstacle in the way of knowledge. Works of 
the most thoughtful character, the results of patient study, 
impartial examination and punctilious exactness, are on the 
Index Expurgatorius of the dominant Christian creed, and are 
burned in the public streets, as the earlier writings which 
offended it were burned centuries ago. The efforts of men to 
understand the laws of Nature, the explorations, experiments, 
reasonings, deductions of the most cultivated minds are de- 
nounced as pride of intellect, and the exercise of the intelli- 
gence given to man frowned down as rebellion to God. Encyc- 
lical letters are promulgated which would have medizval igno- 
rance the rule, and which anathematize the purest and loftiest 
efforts of man’s intelligence. And even in the most liberal of 
lands, where freedom of thought and expression is a birthright, 
the old mysteries of past ages are taught as God’s truth, and 
the plastic minds of the young are filled with preconceptions 
which long years of mature study alone can eradicate. The 
teachers themselves, imbued with the ideas which so long occu- 
pied the thoughts of men before the knowledge had been at- 
tained which could prove their falsity, the teachers either 
timidly turn a deaf ear to that knowledge, refuse to examine for 
themselves, or giving themselves up, blindly and entirely, to the 
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old traditional influences, spurn it as the work of the Devil, and 
warn their flocks from such pursuit. So long as the supernatu- 
ral holds a charm, so long as something old is looked upon as 
greater than something new, so long as the love of the wonder- 
ful domineers over reason, so long will those who do not or can- 
not examine their beliefs with an unbiased judgment cherish 
the errors which have come down to them from antiquity. So 
long as miracle and mystery find credence in man, and mere 
“authority ” is proof, so long as recourse is had to the supernat- 
ural for a cause of any phenomena in Nature not to be explained 
by her known laws, so long will the patient study and observa- 
tion of those laws lack the interest which is readily awakened 
by an appeal to the marvelous. So long as science has to con- 
tend, not only with the difficulties which lie in study itself, but 
with bigoted, blind, credulous faith in that mystery, so long will 
the theology which teaches it be an impediment to knowledge ; 
a blank, dead wall, shutting out the light of truth from the intel- 
ligence which gropes behind it. 

Next to theology, the literature of the imagination, including 
the whole of poetry, drama, and romance, has fixed upon the 
human mind preconceptions which have most opposed the prog- 
ress of knowledge. This seems to be a sweeping assertion. But 
until recent times the supernatural has been one of the princi- 
pal topics of the imaginative writings of mankind. Of course, 
there are exceptions to the statement, which is made of litera- 
ture in general. The earliest efforts of men in this direction 
were so interwoven with their theology as to be scarcely more 
than a fanciful expression of it. The achievements, attributes, 
loves and wars of gods and goddesses were the chief topics of 
a great part of the literature of old, and people now find inter- 
est in these fables. The classic poets reveled in a mythology 
which afforded them an almost inexhaustible material for won- 
ders wherewith to enchain the love of the marvelous, instinct in 
mankind. So powerfully have they influenced the world, that 
our daily familiar conversation reproduces their myths. Though 
only recognized as fancy now, the mythology of the ancients 
still exerts an influence over the whole civilized world. A clas-° 
sical scholar is looked up to as a superior person, because he is 
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learned in those old pagan fables ; and real knowledge is un- 
taught, unsought, while the minds of the young are stored with 
this useless, empty fancy of the past, the proper food for literary 
antiquarians. Lempriére is the scholar’s encyclopedia. What a 
hallowing power has-age-! We put Fielding, Smollet, Congreve, 
Louvet de Couvrey, George Sand, and Paul de Kock in a back 
corner of our library, away from our children; but, bound in 
calf and gilt, stand, prominent on our shelves, the works of 
Ovid and Horace, in all the dignity of classic respectability. 
No one believes, nowadays, that the heroes and heroines of 
mythology ever performed the parts described. The story of 
their labors, excesses, cruelties, lusts, sensualities, is a myth. 
But down through the changing centuries has come the influ- 
ence of that early literature. It preoccupied the fancy of man. 
It excluded the purer, clearer, nobler thought which, for some 
few hundred years, has been slowly replacing it. The older 
German literature was filled with wild, weird conceits. Spirits 
of good and evil were prominent among the actors in its scenes. 
No longer gods and godesses, its characters were demons, an- 
gels, water spirits and gnomes, and the great master poem of 
the language incarnates the Devil. Shakespeare himself has 
witches, ghosts, fairies, spirits, and monsters among his protean 
characters. Dante pictures a material heaven and hell, with a 
wonderful detail of blessed and accursed spirits. And even 
Scott has introduced the supernatural into his romances. Mi- 
nor writers of all nations paraphrase the same story of ghost 
and goblin, and perpetuate even to our day the superstitious 
dreams of the past. The choicest books for children, which 
they gloat over as the dearest of all stories, are the fairy tales 
filled with angels and giants and dragons and ogres. 

Is it to be wondered at that this persistence of the supernat- 
ural in literature should result in a host of superstitions which 
have impressed mankind for ages, sometimes urging them to 
fiendish persecution of their fellows, and always giving them a 
mistaken idea of natural phenomena? Ignorant people every- 
where believe now in follies which are its legitimate results. 
An interaction of poetry and superstition has tended to foster 
these beliefs. The poet idealizes as a conceit what the boor, 
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credits as a reality. It would be needless to recount instances 
of this: their name is legion. One will suffice. Little circles 
of grass, growing taller and greener than the rest, were called 
by the old English people, “fairy rings.” It was believed that 
it was there the fairies danced in the night, — and what pretti- 
nesses have been said of the little people! The simple truth is 
that these richer growths are due to the decay of certain fun- 
guses, which, growing and dying centrifugally from a primal 
centre, give to the grass, in which the latest and widest growth 
decays, a stronger nourishment. We may say that this is all 
imagination, poetic imagery, which no one regards but as mere 
fancy. This is partly true where common schools and news- 
papers abound. Some of us have certainly discarded a belief 
in the existence of faries and water spirits and all such shadowy 
forms ; but there are many places where schools are not so 
common as in New England, and where newspapers could no 
more be read than Egyptian hieroglyphics. Our emancipation 
from superstition is not universal. Men have been murdered 
for wizards within a few years. How many people, even here, 
dislike to undertake anything on Friday? How many people 
shrink in the darkness of night, when alone, under a nervous, 
undefined apprehension of ghostliness about them in their own 
snug houses? How many people look nervously at an open 
door late at night, after a perusal of the “Mysteries of Udol- 
pho” or “The Three Spaniards”? How many people care to 
be in a graveyard after dark? Ut may be nervousness, indeed ; 
but whence the cause, if not from the permanence of influences 
originating long ages ago? Our children chalk on the chimney 
back now to get rid of their warts ; and many a well-worn horse- 
chestnut is carried in a pocket corner to keep away rheuma- 
tism. : 

The highly cultured, the possessors of knowledge, may de- 
spise these and kindred follies; but how many are highly cul- 
tured? how many know the truths of nature? And whence 
that knowledge but from a study of those truths which disprove 
the fancies which have beset the ignorant so long? Poetry and 
romance in their noblest, purest forms, need no supernatural 
imagery. They are artificial in so far as they resort to this for 
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effect. The highest poetry is the deepest truth told in the most 
elevated style. The tenderness, dignity, refinement, nobleness, 
elegance, thoughtfulness, humanity of the great writers of our 
age, are like the golden dawn beside the lurid fires which illu- 
minated the pages of a classic past. Bryant, Tennyson, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Dickens, Thackeray, and a long line of other 
nobles in the realm of letters, will transmit to posterity only 
the truths of the human heart, and pictures of nature as she 
looks upon man in her beauty and glory. No crude supersti- 
tions will they perpetuate to cramp the mind of the far distant 
future. We do not mean to imply that much of the literature 
of antiquity is not strong, nervous, tender and beautiful; but 
that a large part of its topics, its fancies, its incarnations, be- 
longed to an untaught time and have lost all significance beyond 
the beauty of that diction. And, discarding all criticism upon 
it as an effort of fancy, we mean that it taught the world a 
supernaturalism which permeates our writings and daily thought 
to-day, to no inconsiderable extent, and which, in so far as it 
exists as a belief in human minds, is an impediment to knowl- 
edge. 

The inertia of the mind lies at the root of much ignorance. 
Most men take everything for granted, and examine little for 
themselves. They shrink from that active inquiry which seeks 
for the reason, the cause of their convictions. It is absolutely 
surprising how much we all take for granted. A large part of 
the learning and knowledge of all men is borrowed from others, 
and has been borrowed through all time. The labors of the 
students and thinkers of each generation are largely devoted to 
the exposure of errors thus perpetuated. So tenaciously do 
men cling to these long-authorized convictions that they scout . 
at, ridicule, condemn the new truth offered to them. It was the 
same in Galileo’s time. Men are much the same in all ages. 
The preconceptions, having authority to back them, which are 
opposed to new discoveries are insolent, conceited, and uncom- 
promising ; and if the inevitable spread of intelligence had not 
brought with it tolerance, they would be oppressive. Few, 
therefore, possess an inborn mental force which overcomes its 
own indisposition to action. It is so easy to accept opinions 
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ready made; so hard to examine for one’s self and deduce one’s 
own opinions. “I have locked the door upon my unbelief, and 
thrown away the key,” said one of our well-known writers, 
Most men have no occasion to lock the door: their unbelief 
would not lead them a distant chase. It requires a mental 
labor of no trifling character to grapple with Nature and wrest 
from her her secrets. We cannot expect the great mass of men 
to undertake this labor. What patient and often-baffled exer- 
tions must the astronomers, the geologists, the physicists, the 
chemists, the embryologists, have made to have gathered to- 
gether the immense mass of knowledge which sheds light in 
our generation where the darkness of long ignorance had lain 
for ages! When we consider that it requires no little mental 
strain for one to master simply the results of these exertions, 
we can understand why it is that the knowledge they have 
acquired does not flash light at once along the whole line of 
human intelligence. Not only does the natural inertia of mind 
prevent its acquisition, but the occupations of pleasure, busi- 
ness, and social intercourse deter men from commencing the 
pursuit. Science is dry and uninteresting to most people. A 
page of Dickens will delight thousands who could never be 
induced to look at Tyndal,—if, even, they should ever hear of 
such a man. This is natural enough; so natural that herein 
lies the very impediment we speak of. Leaving the search after 
truth to the hardy, adventurous minds that love the privations 
they encounter, the great body of men sit cosily down to enjoy 
the comforts of poetry and romance: and a very great comfort 
itis. But the explorers return to tell the story of their wander- 
ings ; and the truth they bring back gradually finds its way into 
the comforts others prefer. 

We do not mean to be understood to depreciate or under- 
value the fiction which markedly characterizes the literature 
of the present day. On the contrary, we firmly believe that, 
besides delighting every emotional nature, it spreads culture 
and refinement everywhere, and is a powerful force in elevat- 
ing and softening the human heart. Neither do we wish to be 
understood that communion with Homer, Virgil, Milton, Shakes- 
peare, Dickens, and Thackeray is an idle luxury, a Sardanapa- 
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lian exercise of the faculties. On the contrary, such commun- 
ion exalts us to nobler thoughts, and fills us with virtuous 
impulses. Nor do we cavil at the dolce far niente phase of 
mind, which turns to these as mere quiet pleasure, and shrinks 
from determined effort. We believe that there is, in the great 
master minds of fiction and fancy, a power and breadth of con- 
ception equal in scope to the exhibitions of intelligence which 
scientists have given in their elucidations of Nature. If most 
people love best the fiction and fancy, it is because these touch 
their inborn sympathies and emotions most deeply. We do 
mean to state a simple fact without censure or criticism. That 
fact is, that the acquisition of knowledge of the truths of Na- 
ture is impeded by the supernatural element in fiction wherever 
it exists and wherever it impresses the reader as reality; and 
also by the inertia of mind which is contented to receive pleas- 
ure from such fiction, without looking beyond it with an active 
effort to understand what that fiction does not include. - 

But, in spite of all impediments, the tide of knowledge rises 
slowly and surely, and, beating down all *opposition, spreads 
itself far and wide. It does not keep to the confines of scien- 
tific circles, but flows out into the highways and byways of life. 
It glides into the college, the schoolhouse, and the workshop, 
and rises irresistibly into the pulpit itself. Its rippling pulses 
play upon the pages of poetry.and romance. Not in our time, 
perhaps, but surely one day it will inundate the strongholds of 
that superstition and ignorance which now exclude it, and bathe 
in its caressing flow the expanding and ripening intelligence of 
man. 

CHARLES J. SPRAGUE. 





Missing. 


MISSING. 


I. 
Y ship is called the “ True Love,” mother : 
There ne’er was stronger ship than mine ; 
Her ribs are made of live oak, mother, 
Her decks, of Southern pine. 


I will not be gone long, mother, 

Just through the Spanish Main 

To the Wind’ard Isles, I’m bound, mother, 
Then I’ll come home again. 


So good-by, dearest mother, 
Wish me the best of luck — 

A beauty she is, the ship, mother, 
Bran new from keel to truck. 


II. 


I’m as good and staunch a vessel 
As sails to foreign land ; 

My knees are copper fastened 
With many a copper band. 


I fear no boisterous hurricane, 
My planking is of teak ; 

I’m not afraid of foundering, 
Nor of a gaping leak. 


For I’ve just come from off the ways, 
And I steer without a yaw: 

Oh, what care I for heavy seas? 
What for the sudden flaw? 


ll. 

Away down by the seashore stood 
A woman looking out to sea; 
She softly said, “So long away!” 
And then she turned to me: — 
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“They say the ‘True Love’ missing is, — 
Oh, say what may that be? 

A finer ship is not afloat 

Than took my boy to sea. 


“ They say some ships abandoned are, 
That some are burnt at night, 

That some are foundered in a gale ; 
But, sir, I ask what might 


“ That horrid, strange word, ‘ missing,’ mean? 
I’m sure I do not know: 

He went but to the Spanish Main — 

Should have come back long ago.” 


“Missing? What means that word, you say? 
Means? It means that she is lost 5- 

That ne’er again across the bay 

Will the ‘True Love’ come from tempest tossed: 
Means? It means the ‘ True Love’ ’s lost!” 


R. B. WErss. 


CONSEQUENCES. 


HERE is a popular impression that the Bible is “the word 
of God.” ‘Those who tell us so, those whose reiterated asser- 
tions. and assumptions have produced this popular impression, mean 
by it one of two things: either that God dictated the language of the 
Bible to certain men whom, in different years and centuries, he had 
appointed to write its several books ; or that he exercised such mirac- 
ulous superintendence over their voluntary writing of these books, that 
they, though subject, like other men, to mistake in other things, should 
record no error there, either of fact or of doctrine. 

King David, one of these writers, tells us (Psalm xviii.) that in his 
distress he cried unto the Lord, and that the Lord not only heard him 
(in the distant place where he was dwelling), but “came down.” As to 
the manner of the Lord’s coming, David tells us, “ He rode upon a 
cherub.” 
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If the popular theory about inspiration above mentioned be true, it 
necessarily follows that the Lord’s going from one place to another, 
and his choice, on the occasion above specified, to ride, rather than to 
go otherwise, are historical facts. 

Certain other things necessarily follow. 

If the Lord came from heaven to the place where David was, he was 
not in the latter place when the prayer was uttered, and so was not 
omnipresent. 

If the Lord preferred to ride, it was because he could thus make the 
intended journey more conveniently or more speedily, and so was not 
free from such limitations as men are subject to. 

If “ He rode on a cherub,” the cherub could carry Him ; nay, if he 
had been a lazy, indocile or perverse cherub, he might have delayed 
the Lord’s arrival, and left David longer unhelped. That “Lord,” 
then, whom David had ‘in mind, though able to do much, was not 
omnipotent. 

This view of God as /imited in various directions seems to have 
been shared by many of the Old Testament writers. 

Habukkuk tells us that “God came from Teman, and the Holy One 
from Mount Paran.” 

Of course, if He “came from” those places, he left them. He did 
not continue there. He was not the omnipresent God in whom we 
believe. ; 

The writer of that portion of the book of Genesis called by critics 
“the Jehovah document” tells us not only that “The Lord came 
down” from some distant place of his abode to the earth, but tells us 
the purpose of his coming, namely, “To see the city and the town 
which the children of men builded.” It was necessary for him to go 
from the first place to the second, to see what was going on in the 
second, This writer, then, did not recognize his God as either omni- 
present or omniscient. 

The writer of the book of Exodus tells us that the Lord once gave 
notice to Moses that, “ The third day the Lord will come down, in the 
sight of all the people, upon Mount Sinai.” Moreover, this writer 
tells us that the people were so frightened at the demonstrations made 
by this God, who had previously informed them that he was “a jealous 
God,” that they stood afar off, while “ Moses drew near unto the thick 
darkness where God was.” 

The people, it seems, by changing their place, could put a greater 
distance between God and themselves ; and Moses had to go from one 
spot to another to reach the place “where God was.” Evidently this 
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writer had not at all conceived, nor even received, the idea that God 
is everywhere at all times. 

Many more such passages, in many books of the Old ‘Testament, 
show that even the most eminent teachers of the Hebrew faith habitu- 
ally thought and wrote of their God as sharing, to some extent, the 
material and spiritual limitations of human beings. Yes, the spiritual 
as well as the material limitations. They understood their national 
deity to be not only “a jealous God,” but a God accustomed to get 
angry, and to manifest his feeling by cursing when he was in a passion. 
According to their legend, God cursed the serpent, cursed the ground, 
cursed Cain. Nay, when once, in his anger, the Lord was declaring 
his intention to do an obviously unwise thing, the author of the book of 
Exodus (xxxii. 9-14) represents Moses as convincing him of his error, 
and tells us that “the Lord repented of the evil which he had thought 
to do unto his people.” ° 

Well, what wonder is it that Hebrew writers, three thousand years 
ago, having conceived of a local and limited deity, who was the special 
patron of their little nation, and who felt no fatherly interest in any other 
then existing people, should make the further blunder of figuring him 
with such limitations as those above specified? The Egyptians, the 
Greeks, the Assyrians, the Chinese, the Hindoos, every nation then 
existing, made similar mistakes in regard to God. Why should we 
suppose the Hebrews exempt from liability to mistake? There were 
wise and good men in all the nations above mentioned, who did much 
to enlighten their respective communities, and whose idea of God was 
higher and better than the ideas prevailing around them. Yet we see 
that all of them made some mistakes. Why should we suppose the 
Hebrew wise men exempt from liability to error? Why should we 
assume their writings to be different in kind from all other writings? 
We recognize the doctrine of Jesus — the summary he made of human 
duty as consisting in love to God as a Father and to all men as broth- 
ers—as an advance upon all previous religious.teaching. When we 
see a doctrine at variance with this in the writings of Greeks or 
Romans, Chinese or Hindoos, we distinguish the difference between 
the two, and recognize that the doctrine of Jesus is the better. When 
a Greek writer tells us that God fell into a passion, or made a mis- 
take, or commanded a father to kill his child, we see that that writer 
was in error. It would be very absurd to extol the doctrine of Jesus 
as true doctrine, and yet maintain the infallible inspiration of Greek 
writings at variance with that doctrine. And yet our clergy take this 
very ground with regard to the writings of the Hebrews. Calling Jesus 
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their Lord and Master, and accepting the report of his teachings by 
the four Evangelists as infallible truth, they yet claim equally as infal- 
lible truth the statement by Hebrew writers of a different theology and 
a different religion. 

If you say A, the proverb tells us, you must say B. We are bound 
in logic, in fairness, in truth, in reason, to accept the necessary conse: . 
quences of the ground we take. Would there be any wisdom in him 
who, accepting the doctrine of Luther, should still hold fast to belief 
in purgatory, and penance, and papal infallibility? Would not such a 
person be trying to reconcile things essentially irreconcilable? Why 
do we, then, persist in committing that same folly, holding to Jesus as 
the highest and best teacher, and yet claiming equal infallibility and 
equal soundness for the very different teaching of Moses? As far as 

. Jesus was right in his many points of protest against the Mosaic pre- 
cepts, just so far was Moses uninspired, unsound, and unfit to be fol- 
lowed. If Jesus was right in revising the decalogue, it inevitably 
follows that that decalogue needed revision. How absurd, then, for 
“followers of Jesus ” to regard that old code as binding upon them, to 
post it up in their churches as something authoritative, to call it “the 
moral law”! If we really find Jesus a better teacher than those who 
went before him, let us frankly accept the necessary consequences of 
that judgment, and admit the opposite teachings of the Hebrew law- 
giver, and the writers of Hebrew scripture, to have been erroneous, 
While we hold to Jesus, let us not commit the folly of holding equally 
to those who teach a doctrine quite-different from his. 

Many of our orthodox friends are intelligent and sensible, in matters 
apart from religion. Why, then, do they not distinguish between 
scriptural statements so at variance with each other as those above 
quoted? Why, when one writer declares God to be a spirit, present at 
all times in all places—and another declares him obliged to go from 
one place to anotlier, and sometimes to ride on a cherub for greater 
speed or convenience — why, I say, do orthodox people, sensible and 
discreet in worldly matters, commit the folly of accepting both these 
statements as true, and both as infallibly inspired ? 

They do this because they have agreed to stick to their church theory 
about the inspiration, equally infallible, of every part of the Bible. 
Were it not better for them to revise that theory, to sift those “ tradi- 
tions of the elders” to which they are now in bondage, and to dis- 
card whatever free thought and sound criticism have clearly proved 


untrue ? 
C. K. WHIPPLE. 





Infinite Life. 


INFINITE LIFE. 


E find ourselves on this earth in close connection with this ma- 

terial frame of things, and even in many ways subjected to it. 

We are enclosed in it, held by it; our physical life proceeds from it, 

and even our spiritual being cannot in all things escape subordination 
to it. 

Thus situated, and conscious of our own profound vitality, both 
physical and mental, every day brings back the question, “What shall 
we say of the earth, with all its changes and motions invading our 
consciousness through every sense? Js the earth alive?” 

This question is answered in many ways. I say simply, “ Yés, it is. 
alive.” Not alone my hand, my arm, my body; not alone the high 
animals, the fishes, the reptiles, the animalcule ; not alone trees, 
shrubs, ferns, grasses, lichens, mosses, and alge, — but also the earth, 
the rock, the air, the cloud, the rain, the river, the ocean, are alive, and 
beat and pulse with irrepressible vitality. I do not say the river and 
ocean are living deimgs ; neither is my hand a living being ; but I say 
the river and the ocean and the solid earth are a/ive, as much so 
as my hand is living. Now, here I am told by some thinkers that 
these things are not alike, the cases not analogous, nor in any way 
proper illustrations of each other. The earth, the water, the rock, 
says the chemist, are inorganic, can be divided and cut up without 
harm, and a single piece or drop is a perfect specimen of the whole ; 
but the hand is organic, it is composed of organized matter, and is 
part of an organism from which it cannot be separated without injury, 
and if separated it is not in any sense a specimen of the complete sys- 
tem. Whatever life may be, it is clear that it manifests itself only in 
connection with organized matter, and appears to be the impondera- 
ble agency or force which brings matter into that peculiar and inexpli- 
cable condition known as organic. But then speaks the materialist 
philosopher, saying, “Why do you, O chemist, having gone so far, still 
prate of that of which you know nothing? Organism is not the result 
of life ; life zs organism ; thought, feeling, sensation, will, are motions 
in a brain or other nervous system. What we call life is simply the 
attribute of matter in certain states, just as gravitation is the attribute 
of matter in great aggregations, or light its attribute when affected with 
certain rapid vibrations. Life is simply a phenomenon of the material 
universe manifested when, in some way of which we know nothing, 
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matter appears in a peculiar state called organic. You have no right 
to assume the previous existence of life, or its independence of the 
organism: life and organism are one, mutually defined and identical.” 
But zs organism life, instead of being the mere instrument of life? 
Then consider how little life there is on this planet of ours, — on it or 
in it; for the amount of matter that is organic bears an insignificant 
proportion to the amount that is inorganic, is a mere dribblet, an atom 
unworthy of notice. Yet the amount is greater than it once was, as 
geology shows: living beings have increased in number and impor- 
tance. Whence;is this increase? Whence and how comes out the 
organic from the inorganic? The self-same particles pass back and 
forth between the organic and inorganic realms, now forming part of a 
living being, now floating as smoke or gleaming in a white stalactite. 
By what are they governed and directed, and how can the living or 
organic form ever rise dut of the dead or inorganic form? In some 
unknown way, says the philosopher ; but this unknown way is what I 
mean by life: that is life which organizes, not that which is organized. 
There exists to our consciousness life, there exists to our observation 
matter ; organisms are certain modes of matter, the powers manifested 
through organisms are certain modes of life. I know not what this 
power is which surrounds me, and presses on me, —this power invisi- 
ble, imponderable, unmeasurable ; “this grand recoil of life resurgent 
from the soil,” which converts the dead into the living, makes matter 
the instrument of sense and thought, fills the air with perfume, the 
garden with color, the orchard with fruit, the woods with animals, the 
world with men, —I know not what it may be that does all this per- 
petually, I cannot otherwise define it, draw it, or describe it; but I can 
name it, and, whatever it be, that which you call some unknown way, 
it is what I mean by LIFE. 

Now this unseen somewhat which I call life seems to me universal 
and all-embosoming, containing everything, the ground, support, mo- 
tion, and being of all things. Why are not gravitation, heat, light, as 
much living powers as the division of a cell or the elaboration of sap? 
Why is not the rolling earth as much alive as a hand or heart? Be- 
cause, it is said, the earth is not organic as the heart and hand are. 
But what is it to be organic? is it to form part of an organism? And 
what is an organism? The peculiarity of an organism is this, that its 
parts have a collective individuality, being related to each other in 
such a way as all together to form a whole, and to be significant and 
intelligible only when viewed collectively. Any natural product capa- 
ble of motion, and so made as to be properly viewed only as a whole, 
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all its parts being subordinated to one central idea, plan, and power, 
is an organism. Now each ultimate particle of matter which enters 
inio this organism is not organic; it is only the aggregate which is 
organic ; for it is the very idea of an ultimate particle that it is un- 
changeable. The organism consists in the subordination of these par- 
ticles to a central power constituting the vitality or force-endowment 
of the being. An organism is a little cosmos ; that is to say, it is a 
portion of the universal cosmos which may be separated from the uni- 
verse in thought, and viewed as itself a cosmos. But if this little 
cosmos, thus isolated, be, in very virtue of its cosmical character, a 
living being, why not also that universal cosmos which contains all 
organisms? It is to be viewed as a whole, formed of many parts all 
obedient to one central thought, all reflecting and executing one idea, 
all moving in harmony and unity for one end. The earth is not organ- 
ized matter, it is true; but it is, as it were, one of the ultimate parti- 
cles of this infinite organism. We call the great whole “the universe ;” 
that is, the one in the many, the coalescence of the infinite variety of 
forms in one subordinating idea, the resolution of multiplied diversities 
of force into one central power, the collective value of all things as one 
being ; and that being, like inferior and secondary organisms, is a/ive. 
It may be difficult for us to see fully and understand this life of the 
earth ; it seems to us dead, inert: what can be more lifeless than a 
rock or a clod of earth? But we do not see that the earth is living 
because we cannot embrace in observation that infinite organism of 
which it is a part ; and so, if exceedingly minute intelligences be con- 
ceived to live upon our hands as their world, as large for them as our 
world for us, it is plain that the hand cannot seem alive to such 
beings: it moves, but so does the earth; and as they cannot see or 
understand the immense organism of which the hand is one organic 
part, its motions will seem to them to bear no mark of intelligence, 
but to be a speeding in different directions without plan or result. 
Such is plainly our situation on our earth: we occupy, as it were, but 
a hand or a finger of the universe. Yet even in our contracted sphere, 
limited in power and sight, unable even to see at once the whole of 
our own little world, much more our planetary system,:-we have been 
able to add to ourselves far-reaching eyes of convex glass, whereby we 
have swept into infinite reaches of space, studied the universal cosmos, 
beheld it unfold wonderfully to us as one self-contained, self-sustained, 
organic system, full of diversity proceeding from and returning into 
unity ; in motion forever, gleaming, heating, lighting, holding, attract- 
ing, combining, analyzing, and all this organically, that is, obediently 
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to one unchangeable central constitution, which subordinates all diver- 
sities, subordinates, that is, arranges them under it and is their unity, * 
their connection, their bond whereby they are an organism. And so 
the universe ives: lives just as we live, just as our body is an isolated 
vital system, a little cosmos borne upon the breast of the universal life, 
or living being: and such energy as we feel and call our life, such will, 
thought, love, power, as constitutes our vitality, exactly this is what I 
mean by the life of the earth, nor can I mean any other; for words 
express our knowledge, and my only idea of life can be my own expe- 
rience of vitality. 

Courage, then, and joy! We are not alone with the dead ; we look 
out on no cold and frozen zone: “the hoary feet of time, through 
their eternal course, have traveled o’er no lifeless, speechless desert.” 
The air is alive, and for that reason bears up the living wing of bird ; 
the waters live, the sea, the river, and the rain; the breast of the ocean 
beats with life transcendent, and the rain-drop sheds the music and 
color of joy; the winds call to each other in their gladness, and the 
crests of the wave gleam blissfully at their touch ; the forest laughs 
with its many-tongued trees, and fills the air with carols of perfumed 
flowers and rustling leaves ; the earth yields its juices with happiness ; 
the hills tower because they are glad; the noon-tide vapor trembles 
with life ; Niagaras of joy pour over all things ; ecstasy fills every pore 
and pulse ; unfathomable peace supports the gladness ; life ranges free 
and glorious, — yet everywhere abides, omnipresent, omnipotent, infi- 
nitely joyful, divine, God ! 

J. Vita BLAKE. 
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COMPARISON. 


DENY the right to compare one man or woman with another ; 
one soul with another. 

The soul’s reality is in likeness to what is essential in other souls ; 
not in difference from them. 

Comparison is blind, but not with the blindness of Justice. 

The mantle of flesh dims the sight ; we see not clearly the indwell- 
ing spirit. 

Discord is born of comparison ; then seek not to measure one soul 
by another. ; 

Comparison is superficial. It touches not the depths of the soul. 
Is one man better than another? Nay. Let us not affirm it. 

The soul says, “Z am ; therefore I am equal to another.” 

Being negates comparison, 

To be, guarantees divine justice ; equality. 

Of comparison comes Hero-worship — relic of the past — offspring 
of monarchy and oppression. 

Let us utterly avoid this snare of decaying barbarism. 

No longer worship a corpse; no longer raise high on our banners 
the image of a skeleton. 

Democratic America proclaims a newer and a better religion, — the 
religion of equality, of manhood. 

To every soul it declares: “ Yours is the right, the possibility, the 
power and the certainty of progress. 2 

Progress is not growth, it is smnning: the soul claiming and 
recognizing its own, 

We can see in another soul, in the universe around us, only what is 
duplicated in our own soul’s possibilities. 

Love for another —for the good we behold in another — owes its 
existence to a correspondence of that other with our own natures. 

Friendship is clairvoyance to the inner life of him whom we call 
friend. 


It recognizes /ikeness, not difference. 

Do we compare our friend with another? Nay, we see only his 
goodness, his lovableness. 

We lose in our love for him the thought of all hate or dislike for 
another. 
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We recognize the immediate presence of truth, beauty and harmony 
in his soul. Discord and jangling are put behind us. 

The flower sees only the sun ; it knows not the darkness behind it. 

Comparison treads on its own shadow. 

It makes its own hell ; it peoples it with fiends which live only in 
its own diseased imagination. 

It created the Father of Fiends. How else make comparison with 
God, who is the ever-present Life of the whole universe? 

The religion of to-day is the religion of brotherhood. 

We must walk hand-in-hand with our neighbor, and deny our neigh- 
borhood to none. 

We look up ; not into the abyss. 

Our fathers’ hells and demons melt away, — shadows dispelled by 
the sun. 

As we rise our prospect broadens. 

Our neighbor, a cripple, a drunkard, a prostitute, an idiot, we 
thought hedged in by impenetrable barriers. 

We now behold the heavens broad and bright over him or her, as 
over ourselves. 

In our achievements we behold the possibilities of others, as in the 
deeds of others we behold our own possibilities. 

Seeing, we know that the possible shall become actual ; each and 
all will assert their manhood: God is very good. 

How the old myths fade, while the noble persons of former years 
come nearer and nearer! 

The God — Jesus — was cold and afar off. We did not know him. 

The man — Jesus — is at hand — our brother. 

We understand his “I am in ye and ye in me.” 

We comprehend his Golden Rule of brotherhood and equality. 

We see why Confucius announced it before him. . 

We put away our boast of superiority to others. 

We are only glad that differences are fusing; we are recognizing 
each other. 

Personality is its own badge of equality, its ticket of admission, not 
good for to-day only, but for all days, to the heaven of brotherhood. 

Charity — Love —is the essence of this newer gospel ; and every 
human being is its annunciator. 

Immanuel is written on every brow: God dwells with all alike. 

Then let comparison and its discords cease. 


Clasp hands, and onward! 
Lewis G. JANES. 
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TIMOTHY TOT: 
A PROSE STORY WITH POETIC PASSAGES. 


BY FRANCIS GERRY FAIRFIELD. 


III. 


RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF RUNNING AWAY AND THE LIKE— Ex- 
PLAINING MORE PARTICULARLY How Timotuy Tot First BECAME 
Conscious OF HIMSELF. 

S I take up my pen and dip it, a gruff old country doctor, driving a 
A rack-bones Rosinante tackled to an old-fashioned and curiously-painted 
wagon, loiters lazily along the undulant length of a dusty country road. I 
see the road,—a long, sinuous stripe of gray in the middle, which is the 
horse-track ; two sinuous green ribbons of grass, one on either side of it; 
then two narrow outside stripes of gray, which are the wheel-tracks, — and 
the nondescript creature of which man, wagon, and horse are only different 
parts: and wonder, as I did in old days, which way it is going. 

I see the little, black, oblong box in the bottom of the wagon, which has 
always accompanied the grim old doctor in his journeyings, and in which, I 
have always understood, babies are distributed: and begin to speculate 
whether Dr. Blodgett is coming to our house to bring a new baby, and why 
a body should be brought in a box and carried off in a box, too. 

It was something of a wonder to me in those days, too, why the doctor 
distributed babies so unevenly, leaving none where they had none and really 
wanted one, and invariably stopping to leave one where they had half a 
dozen and really did not appear to want another; and I had, I remember, 
a sort of impression that the old gentleman was a little absent-minded, and 
that his infirmity accounted for the unevenness of the distribution: but, as 
whenever the wagon and the little black box went by I was pretty certain to 
hear that a new Saby had been delivered somewhere in the neighborhood, 
it never occurred to me to doubt that all the little boys and girls in the 
vicinity had been distributed in that way. It was a matter of some specula- 
tion to me, too, how the doctor knew where God wanted him to carry every 
particular baby, and whether the old man did not make mistakes sometimes 
and take a baby to the wrong house. ; 

There was a little old woman in the neighborhood, that I remember as 
Aunt Phebe, who always co-operated with the doctor in his distributive 
capacity, and whose physiognomy curiously suggested a dried fig. 

Aunt Phebe had always been at great pains to convince me that babies 
were brought in the doctor’s black box: her phrase for expressing the mat- 
ter of coming into the world being, “brought by the doctor,” varied with 
“ when your father bought you,” —a variation that impressed me with the 
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notion that babies were bought at a market price, coupled with a certain 
vague wonder how it happened that poor people, who could not afford any- 
thing else, could afford to invest in babies so extensively. 

I was seven or eight years old, when I began to have doubts as to Aunt 
Phebe’s veracity and the distributive function of the black box in question. 

I waked up one morning, I recollect, with a vague impression that some- 
thing had happened during the night, to see the doctor’s black box on the 
bureau, and receive from Aunt Phebe the news that the doctor had brought 
me a little brother, —also the tidings that mother was sick in bed and could 
not be disturbed; and, seeing no reason why father’s buying me a little 
brother should entail consequences of that kind, suggested to that venera- 
ble spinster that I could make out no logical connection between the two. 

“It’s always so, Timmy,” remarked Aunt Phebe, rather evasively as I 
thought, “when the doctor brings a new baby. Your mother’s so glad to 
see the little thing, I s’pose.” 

With which unsatisfactory solution of the problem Aunt Phebe started 
for the bed-room, wondering what the boy would get into his head next, and 
deprecating the precociousness of modern boys. 

I waited with what patience I could until the venerable fig came back into 
the east room, and reopened the discussion with, — 

“But, Aunt Phebe, I can’t see why father’s buying a new baby should 
make mother sick. It ain’t always so, is it?” 

“Yes, it always happens so’s far I know anything about it,” answered 
the old lady impatiently. “I’ve seen the doctor bring more’n twenty babies, 
first and last: but little boys shouldn’t ask questions.” 

I glanced at the black box on the bureau significantly, as if I had a mind 
to investigate. 

“Mustn’t,” sententiously warned the old lady. “ Mustn’t meddle with it. 
May be there’s another baby in it and you’d hurt it; and then Dr. Blodgett 
would take your ears off.” 

“Was I brought in it, Aunt Phebe?” I asked somewhat dubiously, look- 
ing askance at the mysterious casket, and wondering if it would wake up 
the baby if I tried to open it. 

“Certainly you were, Timmy,” rejoined the attenuated spinster oracularly. 
“Wasn't I here when the doctor came? And can’t I remember just what a 
tiny little thing you were when the doctcr took you out of the box and 
handed you to your mother?” 

Aunt Phebe’s revelations quite astonished me, — the more, because I had 
never heard my mother say a word about the particulars of my advent ; and, 
observing that she had made an impression, the old lady continued her 
narrative. 

“T can see it,” she went on, “just as plainly as if it were happening now. 
The doctor brings in the box and puts it on the bureau, where you see it 
now, just as carefully as if it had been full of little glass dolls. Then he 
unlocks it, and takes you out, looking just like a wax-work thing; and says 
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he, ‘Mrs. Tot, I’ve brought you the new baby I promised you,’ and your 
mother takes you and carries you into the bedroom to dress you.” 

“ Didn’t I have any clothes on when the doctor took me out of the box, 
Aunt Phebe?” I questioned wonderingly. 

“Nothing to speak of, Timmy,” rejoined Aunt Phebe, “any more than 
the baby the doctor. has just brought.” 

I looked towards the box lying on the bureau in a manner that Aunt 
Phebe interpreted to express an intention to investigate. 

“ Mustn’t,” said Aunt Phebe, “the doctor’d take your ears off.” 

And I, having heard of the doctor’s propensity for removing the ears of 
meddlesome boys, desisted from investigation, having doubts nevertheless 
about there being, or having ever been, a baby in it, and resolving to ask 
Sam, who was three years my senior, what his opinion was, at the earliest 
opportunity. a 

Now Sam, having something of the non-committal wisdom of Solomon in 
his composition, corroborated Aunt Phebe’s version of the way people come 
into the world; and, though a little skeptical still, I accepted the hypothe- 
sis as the only attainable explanation under the circumstances. 

My first recollection, after being liberated from the doctor’s box, is of the 
old house and a graveyard quaintly termed “the city,’—and of a strange 
something like sympathy drawing me, first in the direction of the one, then 
in that of the other. As one or the other was predominant, I remember I 
either went up garret and hid myself in a little nook under the roof, or 
bestraddled a stick, imagining it to be a horse, and rode off, talking to my- 
self, in the direction of the graveyard. Quite unintentionally, my stick sup- 
plied the very means of tracking me that my mother most depended upon, 
by leaving a mark along the sandy road. Other boys in the neighborhood 
went barefoot; but I was the only one who habitually rode a stick, quite 
imagining myself splendidly mounted,— often talking to my horse like a 
true knight-errant; but more frequently with myself keeping up long con- 
fabulations upon topics not now remembered. 

I recollect, too, that Mrs. Tot mére was not wholly averse to using the 
rod in incorrigible cases, and the many times that, having put Mrs. Tot to 
the trouble of pursuing me a mile or so, when dinner was cooking, I got 
whipped all the way back, and was dismissed with the comforting sentence 
(in advance) of getting worse whipped next time, which usually occurred 
the next day. Then, if I could not run away, I crept softly up garret and 
curled myself up in a ball under the roof, and told myself stories to my 
heart’s content, or amused myself in setting the flax-wheels in a whirl and 
listening vaguely to the whir, with an impression that it meant something 
incomprehensible. 

My cranny under the roof was rather warm on mid-summer days, through 
the long, lazy, leaden-footed hours of which I was in the habit of lying 
there and dreaming, audibly promising myself wondrous renown of some 
sort when I got to be a man. 
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Principally, however, through the dull rainy days, with the muffled beat 
of something like fairy footsteps on the roof, I enjoyed my nook. Hour 
after hour I lay and listened and counted, —imagining them angels whose 
feet I heard, and trying to think how they looked, and wondering whether 
they had red hair or golden, and what color their eyes were. 

One rainy August day, I recollect betaking myself to my cranny under 
the roof. The very day before, my mother had whipped me for running 
away ; and I lay coiled up in a ball after my usual fashion, and listened bit- 
terly (wondering why the people dancing about on the roof did not come 
and take me away, and whether mother would be sorry if they did) to the © 
drip and drizzle and low, monotonous murmur of a still, muggy, ceaseless 
Southeaster. ; 

Feet there were upon the roof—ah! dainty, feather-like feet, I thought 
to myself; and then the fancy worked its way into my brain that I heard 
- music. If I listened intently it seemed to stop; then, when I fell into rev- 
erie, it would begin again, with a low, singular, monotonous hum and whir, 
—I lying with my eyes shut and letting it run through my brain in a passive 
sort of a way, because, from repeated experiments, I had ascertained that I 
could hear it better with my eyes shut, just as I could see angels and fairies 
better with my eyes shut than I could when I opened them and really tried 
to see. 

I recollect getting up at last, and creeping softly down stairs, then going 
out in the rain to ascertain whether I could really see them up there on the 
‘ roof. But when I got out, there was nothing but a kind of mist going up 
from it that had no resemblance whatever to fairies ; and I crept back to my 
cranny, explaining to myself that they must have known what I was doing, 
and have taken themselves off. They got back, however, before I did, and 
made a whole afternoon of it. 

I remember these things as happening with unvarying regularity long 

before I became thoroughly conscious of myself as Timothy Tot, though 
my mother always called me Tim, and rather vaguely I learned to answer to 
the name as something that, somehow, meant me. 
. Of my twin-brother I have no recollection; but have always understood 
that he died of typhoid fever when he was scarcely three years old, and was 
buried in the little bleak burying-ground about two miles from the old 
house. A winding sandy road crawls round the hill and leads thither, with 
many nodes and meanderings, just as if the people that staked out its route 
had been particularly anxious to be as long as possible in getting there, 
which I have no doubt was the case. 

I recollect, however, that when I was three or four years old, there came 
over me a sort of sense of having lost half of myself, —a vague conscious- 
ness of having dropped a part of my personality somewhere, and of going 
to look for it, — and then I took to running away. Except in certain moods, 
all previous impressions are wanting ; and I might never have known that I 
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once had a twin-brother had I not one day, when I was seven or eight years 
old, found my mother crying over a pair of baby stockings. 

It was in the old northwest room, and mother was kneeling at the bureau, 
as I crept softly up and looked over her shoulder. Then she told me the 
whole story, —how I once had a twin-brother and was a very contented 
baby till little Franky died, and how after that I ran away and ran away, 
_ and got whipped for doing so, until it came into her head that I was lone- 
some. 

“You must have remembered the way the hearse went,” said my mother, 
having told her story; “for you always started off in that direction and 
kept the road just as if you knew every foot of the way. I whipped you at 
first, but it did no good. You didn’t seem to mean it all; and by-and-by it 
seemed as if there was something strange about it, and I couldn’t bring my- 
self to whip you any more.” 

“Then I didn’t always run away so,” said I. 

“No, Timmy,” replied my mother sadly. “It always seemed after little 
Franky died as if you’d lost something; and you couldn’t any more help 
running away more than you could help breathing or talking to yourself.” 

My mother kissed the little stockings, and put them away in the bureau 
with the remark, — 

“You may have them, Timmy, when you get old enough. They’re all 
there’ll ever be to remember little Franky by.” 

Then she kissed me again; and that is one reason why I remember the 
incident. She didn’t kiss me as often as she whipped me, and, conse- ~ 
quently, I recollect the kissings more circumstantially than the whippings. 

After that she never whipped me for running away, but always seemed 
afraid to have me out of her sight; and when, eluding her vigilance, I started 
off riding my stick, she always managed to overtake me before I got very 
far, and turned me back, ah! so gently, so sadly, and with a strangely rev- 
erent look in her large, grand, gray eyes. ’ ; 

“Tim,” she would sob, “ you'll break your poor mother’s heart with run- 
ning away ;” and then I would promise not to run away any more, only to 
break my promise at the very first opportnnity, not because I did not mean 
to keep it, but because something seemed to draw me in that direction, and 
I would start off before I thought what I was doing. 

Once, indeed, with a clever diplomatic manceuvre, I eluded my mother 
long enough to pass an hour or more in the burying-ground. 

I asked her if I might play with the spinning-wheels up garret, — wheels 
for spinning tow they were, and their buzz and hum somehow interpreted my 
habitual mood, —and crept off up stairs with deliberate intention of creep- 
ing down again and slipping out the north door at the first opportunity. 
Mother was busy kneading for brown-bread in the huge bread-trough that I 
always imagined to have been intended for a boat, for which I had always a 
dim intention of appropriating it when. I got older. She was in the east 
room at the table, with her back to the door through which I must make my 
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exit, but by merely turning her head, the door between the two rooms being 
open, commanded the interval between the foot of the stairs and the door 
in question. 

An uncontrollable longing had haunted me all day. I staid up garret for 
a few minutes, during which mother came to the foot of the stairs, as if to 
satisfy certain scruples, and called out, — 

“Tim!” 

“Yes, mother,” I answered. ‘“Can’t I play just a few minutes longer?” 

“ As long as you like, but keep still,” she called up the stairs; and I went 
on making the old wheels whir, and listening, for a few minutes longer, 
then crept softly down stairs and slipped out the door without being seen. 

I think I must have felt the way to the graveyard quite instinctively, and 
must have felt instinctively when I got there. ‘It was about sun-down— 
almost dusk, in fact—when I turned out of the little, winding, sandy road 
and climbed over the wall, dropping down among the gravestones ; and the 
dark in the midst of the maples standing about seemed to come on sud- 
denly. 

I found the little mound instinctively; the gravestones nodding their 
heads as I went along talking, or at least seeming to me to answer my 
inquiries in that way, as, with all imaginable gravity, I stopped in front of 
them from time to time, and, with a prefatory, “Good afternoon, sir, have 
the kindness,” requested them one after another to direct me to the resi- 
dence of Franklin Tot. To the best of my recollection, though they could 
not talk and did not, I am bound to bear witness to the uniform courtesy of 
those gravestones, and to their apparent disposition to afford me any infor- 
mation in their power; and I take this occasion to thank them; though 
there was not one of them from which I turned away without a “Thank 
you,” on the memorable evening of my first visit to “the city.” 

I knew that grave by a sort of instinct, I suppose; and there I sat, with 
the white gravestones all standing about and appearing to canvass among 
themselves what my very peculiar behavior might portend, and obviously 
intending to put me under arrest in case I attempted any demonstration. 

I remember how very tall they all looked, with a few exceptions which I 
took to be boys, and how one or two, considerably taller than the rest, 
appeared to be listened to by their confreres with very marked respect. They 
acted so mysteriously, too, that I really began to be doubtful of my safety, 
and to wonder what disposition they would make of me in case they came 
to a decision adverse to my intérests; and put my lips down to the little 
grave and whispered to Franky to tell #ze what they meant, and ¢hem I was 
not doing anything, being his own brother and having come to make him a 
little visit. ‘ 

All this was very few minutes in passing ; and, as Franky did not answer, 
I sat up again, and began to make an explanation to the gravestones, to the 
effect that I had not meant any harm; after which they seemed to be con- 
sulting among themselves, and I thought I heard one of them say, “The 
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boy’s run away from his mother,” and wondered how it knew I had run 
away and whether gravestones knew everything. 

Dim dusk it was, almost dark there among the maples; and still they con- 
sulted, and I sat and trembled all over. The moon came up, and more and 
more spectral, they stood around me in the moonlight; and the weeping- 
willows carved upon them became faces, and the urns, here and there sur- 
mounting them, bare, white heads. I recollect that I thought I could hear 
them talking as it got darker and darker; and, as the little mound was 
pretty near the middle of the lot, I did not dare to run lest they should put 
out their hands and collar me as I was going by, which I imagined to be 
their tactics from the fact that they did not come and take me where I was. 

I recollect, indeed, that I was just arguing with them and promising not 
to run away again, if they would let me off that once, and that they appeared 
to be considering the matter, while I waited breathlessly, when just over the 
wall I heard somebody calling, — 

“Tim! Tim!” And presently my mother appeared among the grave- 
stones, coming towards me. 

She came right to that grave just as direct as though she had known I 
was there, but could not have seen me at first, for I had hidden behind a 
foot-stone while the gravestones discussed my proposition, dimly hoping 
that when they got through they would not see me, and would think I was 
not there. 

“Tim! Tim! how could you?” said my mother with a kind of dry sob; 
then lifted me upon my feet, and, giving me her hand, led me out of the 
yard, and along the winding, dusty road towards home, offering not a word 
either of expostulation or reproof. I did not have a fever, as is regarded 
proper for boys under similar circumstances in the story books ; and would 
have repeated my journey the very next day, —only that the a 
was not afforded. 

From that day forth, in fact, a profound interest was taken in my educa- 
tion; and“I was at once supplied with a tutor,—an aged and Teutonic 
example of the incarnation of Hegel’s philosophy appearing on the scene, 
with instructions (I fancy) from his employers never to lose sight of me, 
which instructions, being inconvenient, soon became a dead letter. 

The old gentleman wore a greasy skull-cap of the professional sort, no 
doubt to prevent the ideas from escaping from his head, which he always 
took off the last thing at night, and put on the first thing in the morning, 
and which, in those days, I supposed to be a part of his head, — having 
heard my mother talk about people putting on their thinking-caps, and pro- 
foundly believing that Herr Baumgarten’s outside head was a real thinking- 
chp. 

Thus passed four years of my boyhood, during which I did not run away 
not having an opportunity. 

Ah, with what vividness I remember Herr Baumgarten’s dissertations on 
the Unknown Real; though they did not exactly constitute the best intellec- 
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tual pabulum with which to feed an imagination so primarily determinated 
in the direction of mysticism as mine was. 

Previous to Herr Baumgarten’s explanation, I had always supposed that 
trees and plants and flowers had spirits of their own, and thought and felt in 
their way, as I did in mine; and had, in fact, based a hypothesis of the gen- 
esis of fairies upon the supposition — for what should become of the spirits 
of the flowers if they did not turn themselves into elves? There was one 
gnarled old oak, in particular, west of the house, that always gave me the 
impression of a thinly disguised goblin, I being in constant anticipation of 
seeing it take goblin legs and walk off, leaving neither stump nor other ves- 
tige of having stood there. 

So Herr Baumgarten’s generalization did me good in one respect, at 
least, — for, whereas I had previously been in the habit of going any num- 
ber of rods out of the way to avoid passing that same old oak, after that I 
frequently mustered the courage to lie down under it and even to pick off 
blisters of its shaggy bark, though with great trepidation and muscles 
braced for a run at the very first indication of a disposition to move. Once 
or twice, in fact, before Herr Baumgarten’s philosophy was firmly.grounded 
in my imagination, I did fancy the old tree stirred, and ran off accordingly ; 
hearing the feather-footed tramp and quick breathing of some goblin thing 
just behind me as I ran, and bursting through the old south door just an 
instant before it could get its great claw on my shoulder. 

As to the lilies, I talked with them with a kind of reverence for their 
beauty, and snipped off the heads of daisies with a stick, with a sort of 
impression that I was at one coup committing murders by the dozen and 
manufacturing fairies. 

However, Herr Baumgarten’s idea gradually worked itself into my inner 
living, and I stopped talking with the lilies and snipping off the heads of the 
daisies, — only to be oppressed with a vagué impression of the presence in 
everything of an appalling and inscrutable something that was, at once, all 
things and itself: a vast and forever sleepless world-soul. 

Ah, that Unknown Real! I felt it everywhere. It trembled in the leaves 
through all the long, luxurious summer days. It talked to me in the mur- 
mur of the little brook that slipped down between the hills, scrambling over 
little cataracts and trickling over pebbles. It shaped the clouds into fantas- 
tic ships sometimes, sometimes into huge, gigantesque heads that looked 
over the hill-tops on the west, and appeared to take a special interest in my 
puny affairs. And through all ran the beat of a terrible and all-pervading 
heart ! : 

Beset with the mystery of living, Herr Baumgarten’ss plendid generaliza- 
tion lighted up the mysticism of my boyish ruminations somewhat as if a 
sun had shot athwart the heavens at midnight. The Phenomenal, —that 
which appears to be ; the Unknown Real, — that which moves and lives and 
interprets itself through the ever shifting scenery of that which appears to 
be! Beyond, that mystery, which I supposed Herr Baumgarten must know 
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all about, but which that reticent gentleman did not think it best to explain 
till I was a little older. Alas! I studied Herr Baumgarten’s master a few 
years later, finding that neither he nor Herr Baumgarten had ever gotten 
further in the mystery than that one grand but glittering generality. 

I did once, I remember, become impressed with the idea that if I could 
only steal Herr Baumgarten’s thinking-cap and put it on my head for a few 
minutes, I should be able to comprehend the whole wherefore of things. 
But the trouble was that the old gentleman never took it off at night till long 
after I was sound asleep, and had it on in the morning long before I was 
awake. Once, indeed, I did summon the courage to request him to let me 
put it on for just a minute ; but the old gentleman shook his head sagely by 
way of declination, as if he had meant to say, “Timothy Tot, I know what 
you’re at, and if I should let you put on my thinking-cap, there wouldn’t be 
any more need of my services as tutor.” At least, so I interpreted his 
refusal, and regarded him as a selfish old goblin in consequence. In fact, if 
I rightly remember, I expressed an opinion to him to that effect, — at which 
the old gentleman laughed heartily, ruffling my temper all the more. I did 
really wish just then that Herr Baumgarten might die and leave his think- 
ing-cap to me; but the old gentleman’s courtesy was not equal to putting 
me under obligation to that extent. 

The day came, however, when Providence afforded me an opportunity of 
testing the efficacy of Herr Baumgarten’s thinking-cap. The old gentleman 
was taken quite ill one afternoon, having to be put to bed in consequence, 
and had to remove the coveted thinking-cap in order to rub his head with 
camphor; after which he dropped to sleep before it occurred to him to put 
it on again. 

Waiting until he began to snore, —for Herr Baumgarten had a very em- 
phatic snore and one so flexible as to be a regular barometer, indicating 
even degrees of soundness in that way,—TI crept softly towards the bed, 
trembling in every limb, and heart thumping audibly with anticipated vic- 
tory over the last mystery of metaphysics ; and managed to take captive the 
coveted thinking-cap. To put it on was the work of an instant. 

I kept it on for some minutes ; but the ideas did not come any faster or 
more lucidly than before, notwithstanding the exactness with which I ad- 
justed it’ and the problem of the Unknown Real was as far from solution 
as ever. I was just taking it off, disgusted, when Herr Baumgarten started 
up suddenly, as if he had missed that part of his head, and canght me in 
the very act, with a Teutonic “Der Teufel/” that I shall remember as long 
as my own thinking-cap is capable of recollecting“anything. 

I slept, in those days, in a little bedroom on the second floor, the single 
window of whieh looked eastward over the valley of the Willimantic, and 
which was designated as the east bedroom; a similar room looking south 
being designated as the south bedroom ; another looking north, as the north 
bedroom. There was an antique bureau, with a carved pediment exhibiting 
a demi-savage lifting his manacled arms above his head, facing the bed, at 
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the head of which was an aged stand, with legs ending in paws grasping 
gilded balls. An old Queen’s Arm, marked 1756, which had actually had 
the honor of killing an Indian, slept quietly on its hooks depending from a 
rafter, and constituted a rusty and heirloom affidavit indorsing the valor of 
that ancient Tot who erected the old house. 

I never saw the gun taken down but once; and then when my father 
attempted to shoot a hen-hawk with it, in which instance, after a terrible 
boom that resembled a clap of thunder, Mr. Tot was seen to pick himself 
up and walk off, making a surgical examination of his shoulder as he went, 
while the hawk, lifting itself majestically in the air, and balancing trium- 
phantly, swooped off woodland-ward, without injury to aught except its ears, 
which must have been deafened by the tremendous report. I recollect that 
I gathered from the incident that the old Queen’s Arm must have been 
quite as dangerous to Timothy Tot I. as to the Indians, and that, from the 
date of his experiment, my father’s veneration for the aged weapon sensibly 
lessened ; for, with a curse of all guns that kicked, or something that sus- 
piciously resembled the same, the old gentleman returned it to its hooks, 
whence it never again descended, and where it still hangs, ruminating, no 
doubt, in recollections of its ancient campaigns. 


“IV. 


SUNDRY OTHER MATTERS— EXPLAINING Mr. Tot’s EARLY RELATIONS 
WITH FLIES, AND EFFECTUALLY DISPOSING OF DR. BAUMGARTEN. 


I belong to a crusading family, the Tots having been crusaders from the 
days of the first Tot and first cause of all the Tots, who was knighted for 
his capacity as a crusader, to those of the present Timothy, who deserves to 
be knighted, but has not yet been accorded that very empty honor. Dis- 
tinctly I remember certain venerable shoe-buckles and equally venerable 
knee-buckles in the ancient attic of the old house, that bore the crest and 
motto of the first valiant Tot, and silently witnessed to the antique glory of 
the family; and there was one set that my father always kept in a pigeon- 
hole of his cabinet, not because of the arms and motto in question, but 
because they were real gold, and, therefore, worth their weight in that 
precious metal. The crest was a demi-savage handcuffed, proper; the 
motto, “ Par les Arabes,” and indicated that Tot I. had once been a pris- 
oner in the hands of the infidels, as, to-day, his descendant, Timothy Tot, 
is a prisoner in the donjon-keep of journalism, and handcuffed beyond the 
possibility of further crusading by its pinions of petty duties and pettier 
paragraphs. 

It was he, Timothy, or rather, I, Fimothy, who, upon revolution intent 
and with grim determination to expel the Saracens from the Jerusalem of 
belles lettres, entered the great metropolis single-handed one day in August, 
1864; and for ten days or more, with the fervid valor of the demi-savage, did 
battle against the wind-mill of things as they were, only to be discomfited 
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and at last imprisoned in one of the little editorial dens with which City- 
Hall Square so abounds. No Rosinante, not even-his habitual stick, rode 
he. No faithful Panza, except the somebody within him, esquired the 
dreaming errant at his tilt. 

Physically I am not exactly a success. It was my ambition when I was 
a boy to be a man of six feet, with a military bearing; and, from sixteen to 
twenty, I was in the regular habit of measuring myself several times a day 
to.ascertain my rate of progress, which was rather too gradual for my fancy ; 
standing against the wall with the highest heeled boots on I could possibly 
muster, and managing by a course of gymnastics to stick a fork or an awl 
even with the top of my head; after which I took the distance with an old- 
fashioned two-foot rule. 

I remember the statistics well. I was five-feet-four when I commenced, 
and five-feet-six when I gave up in disgust and concluded that my emi- 
nence was to be an ideal affair, like that of the German philosophers. 

My complexion was not at all to my liking either. When I was a boy I 
had something of a passion for red hair combed back in masses from an 
expanse of milky forehead; but my hair was unfortunately bronze-brown, 
and my forehead the most unexpansive imaginable, having no swell at the 
temples, and being, therefore, the most prosaic of frontispieces. I tried, in 
accordance with my ideal of what a poet’s forehead ought to be, to remedy 
the lack of expanse by pulling out the hair on the temples with a pair of 
tweezers ; but the depillation only served to render the narrowness of the 
front more painfully apparent, and to occasion the criticism of a sarcastic 
elder brother, that my head ran to a point at both ends. 

Defeated at all points, I was particularly grateful to phrenology for demon- 
strating that the long head was the head of intellect ; and, though I did not 
accept the system so far as the bumps were concerned, the assertion relative 
to length of head being the guage of intellectual ‘capacity was particularly 
consoling. 

I was doomed to be hopelessly small. That I had proved by mathemati- 
cal calculation from an ascertained ratio of physical progress, long before I 
was twenty ; but when, at twenty, I found myself a mere ganglion, —a sort 
of network of nerves terminating in a head-centre, without any physique to 
speak of, —I should have been quite frantic, only for a passage I had seen 
in some queer phrenological volume, proving to my satisfaction that great 
men were always small. , 

I hated myself whén I was a mere boy of ten; and, with a perversity of 
egotism that was morbid, used to spend hours surveying myself in the glass 
from all points of view, detesting myself the more the more I looked, yet, 
with a self-tormtnting ingenuity, inventing new stand-points whence to study 
the physique I so detested. 

I hated everything that reminded me of my littleness; and the crusade 
I led for a couple of years, or, possibly, three, against big flies was remark- 
ably vindictive, often eventuating in as many as half a dozen at once very 
carefully impaled on the points of as many pins. 
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A fly manifesting symptoms of tendency to embonpoint was my peculiar - 

* aversion; and I never could rid myself of the impression that, somehow or 

other, it was wrong to the ie I speculated, through some strange 
process of absorption. 

But then, having immolated the. poor bodies, I used to have regular fure- 
rals over them, with a ritual appropriate to the occasion, consoling my con- 
science with the reflection that, according to orthodoxy, they were better off, 
and that, therefore, I was doing them a personal favor’ in consenting to 
impale them. 

I, had, I think, a kind of dim conviction of the humanity of flies and 
their consequent claims to proper burial, and accorded them the honor of 
an obsequies from considerations of justice and propriety. They consti- 
tuted to me a world of mimic humanity; and the affectionate tenderness 
with which I delivered a poor prisoner from the web of his natural enemy, 
only to impale the grateful insect afterwards, was quite honorable to my 
sympathy with the persecuted of all genera, and to a certain fraternity of 
feeling with which I always regarded those airy and microscopic morsels of 
the Phenomenal. 

I never pretended, however, that it wasn’t wicked to slaughter the little 
innocents as I did; and often have I waked up from dreams of ghostly flies 
buzzing in swarms about my head. In the day-time it was one round of 
sinning and repenting as long as fly-time lasted ; and, having impaled a vic- 
tim, I used to creep behind the door and ask God to forgive me and not to 
put any more big flies where I could get at them, knowing perfectly well 
that I should probably murder half a dozen more within the next hour or so. 

It was not cruelty, I aver. I used to pity the poor victims with the pathetic 
pity I might have felt for some molecule of humanity in a similar situation, 
and wonder that God did not answer my prayers and keep them out of the 
way ; but, the instant another presented itself, the temptation was too strong, 

‘and I spared no wariness of tactics to entrap it. I did, I am sorry to con- 
fess, at one time keep regular statistics of my operations ; and I recollect 
that one special day, in the height of the season, my murders footed up a 
couple of dozens, all of which I buried with suitable ceremony in separate 
graves at the foot of a geranium in an old-fashioned flower-pot standing in 
the window. 

My conscience was troubled that night, and there was a kind of buzzing 
in my head that I attributed to flies, as I went to sleep, whence presently I 
started in fright. It had all been so real. I thought I was lying and look- 
ing out of the window at the shadow of the moon behind the thin muslin 
curtain; when, all at once, the moon was not there, and in its place stood a 
gigantic fly peering in at the window, obviously to ascertain whether I was 
sound asleep. Then another appeared, and another, and another; and the 
three seemed to be talking the matter over, now and then turning their 
great staring eyes on me, and motioning in my direction with their black, 
horny arms. Then I thought I saw the first one motion to the other two to 
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come along, and heard him whisper, “ It’s all right. .He’s asleep now ; and 
nobody’ll ever find out what became of him.” 

I saw them trying to lift the sash with their black, clawy hands — three 
awful black-mask-looking creatures ; and-then, with a wild cry, I was awake, 
and there was nothing but the moon again, behind the curtain. 

The next morning I felt strangely and quite unusually impressed with the 
wickedness of killing flies; and, having canvassed the matter long in my 
mind, came to thé conclusion to say my prayers, stipulating that God should 
keep the flies out of my way if he didn’t wish me to kill them. The con- 
tract ran somewhat thus, I remember, —I falling on my knees and having a 
very confidential talk with God on the subject. 

“Thou knowest, O Lord,” I went on, for I had learned that the second 
person singular was the pronoun of reverence from reading the old King 
James family bible, “that I can’t help it if they come in my way; and, O 
Lord,” I added, “if thou keepest them out of my way, then I shall know 
that thou thinkest it is wicked to kill flies. But if thou dost not, and they 
come around as they always have, then I shall know that thou dost not care 
whether I kill them or not.” 

I had proceeded thus far when it occurred to me that at least one of my 
assertions needed corroboration ; and I appealed to Tim with, — 

“Can I help it, Tim, when they get in the way?” 

To which Tim rejoined with commendable promptness that I could not 
and it wasn’t any use to try; and I turned triumphantly to the Lord with, — 

“O Lord, thou hearest what Tim says about it, and if it’s wicked to kill 
flies, please keep them out of the way, and make me a good boy all day, and 
not send any more dreams about great big flies. Amen.” 

Having made this contract with the Lord, I went down stairs with the 
conviction on my mind that, if God put any more flies where I could get at 
them, it would be his fault if they got killed, and that, being nothing but a 


little boy, it was not right to tempt me in that way. The first thing I did was’ 


to look at the windows to see if there were any flies there ; and, there being 
as many as usual, understanding from that that God did not care how many 
I killed, I went about it after breakfast with a contented conscience. 

I slaughtered something like a dozen very fat ones in course of the day, 
without once asking to be forgiven; but quite late in the afternoon, having 
made a tolerably successful day of it, began to be troubled with certain mis- 
givings, and crept behind the door and made a second contract with God, to 
the effect that if I had done wrong, he should tell me in a dream that night. 
I slept, and-had no dream, however, confidently-as I had expected one. 

Still, I aver it was not instinctive cruelty that made me the deadly enemy 
that I was of all flies having the temerity to exceed their fellows in avoirdu- 
pois. Firstly, they reminded me of my doom of impending puniness. Sec- 
ondly, in some vague way, perhaps by a kind of mysterious absorption, it 
was my impression that they were guilty of appropriating the vitality of 
their fellow flies, and were thus wronging their race; and I was the self- 
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constituted knight of the puny against the mighty, of whatsoever kind or 
condition. : 

Ah, those old dream-days of my later boyhood! With what intensity of 
suffering I suffered — with what bitterness of spirit carried my cross of illus- 
trating in my own puny person exactly what is meant by a human diminu- 
tive; developing at last into the monad of humanity and journalism that 
Iam! 

Thus in fly-killing I passed the last two or three years of my tuition 
under Herr Baumgarten; that ancient and skull-capped professor never 
venturing to interfere on behalf of my victims, singularly as he himself 
resembled an attenuated and aged fly, and keen as must have been his sym- 
pathy with his suffering fellows. 

Now and then, indeed, the old gentleman entered into the spirit of my 
crusade so far as to officiate at a funeral, with the grave solemnity peculiar 
to so venerable and learned a fly as Herr Baumgarten was; and once or 
twice, after I had dug a pit in the sand and properly arranged their bodies, 
with heads religiously pointing to the east, my ancient tutor, with an as- 
sumption of his most theological voice, went so far as to respeat the form- 
ula, “ Ashes to ashes, and dust to its original dust ;” adding, with a formula 
of his own, intended to point a moral: “ Ephemeral evolution of the Un- 
known Real that underlieth the Phenomenal, be thou this day a lesson to 
Timothy and his aged preceptor: for, like thee, man is but for a season, 
and his little day hath an end.” 

On one occasion, I recollect, Dr. Baumgarten, who meant no profanity, 
having really no religious convictions to be shocked, did one of my largest 
and most portly flies the honor of a professional sermon; and, having 
indulged in his habitual perversion of the liturgy, unrolled a single slip of 
manuscript, which he read with great solemnity and a-dash of Teutonic 
brogue. 

“You will find my text,” prefaced the old gentleman solemnly, “in the 
biography of this very fly, whose obsequies you and I have assembled to 
perform. The biographies of men and flies are full of it.” 

Having thus prefaced his discourse, the professor proceeded to wax elo- 
quent and Druidical with the tremendousness of his subject. 

“What is man,” he expatiated, “but a large and somewhat speculative 
fly? The end of the one is dust: dust the end of the other.” 

After which the old man lifted his claw-like hands, and went on with this 
transcendental apostrophe, concluding with a word-painting that proved the 
substantial identity of men and flies quite beyond a doubt : — 

“© humanity, humanity! Poor puppet of the Phenomenal art thou from 
the cradle to the grave, —a mere myriad of molecules circulating in a homo- 
geneous atmospheric fluid, and speculating as to the cause of thy circula- 
tion! The Phenomenal evolves thee, devours thee: this is thy biography. 
Sad, sad is death — but the saddest of all is living! Man, living, traverses 
a level lane, hedged in on the one hand by the mystery of matter, on the 
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other by the mystery of mind. Behind him, sees but a cradle; before him, 
but a grave; on either hand, but tall hedges of impenetrable jungle ; him- 
self, but one of an endless procession all moving in the same direction to 
drop suddenly into the same graves. , History, — what is it but a report of 
the passing procession ? 

“One in mad desperation sounds the hedges on the one hand, another on 
the other; but the answer given back to either is but the spectral reflection 
of his own question. Yet another looks placidly up at the sky above him, 
and mutters something called a prayer. A fourth tramps stolidly, sullenly 
on. A fifth laughs and puns, and drops down punning. A sixth addresses 
himself to the task of amassing sufficient capital for a splendid tombstone. 
A seventh erects a pulpit by the way, and busies himself with explaining 
the brevity of the journey. An eighth shouts, and, attracting considerable 
attention from the rest, wonders how they will ever manage to get along 
without him. A ninth dubs himself Prince, and insists upon being saluted 
as your royal highness. A tenth imagines himself a reformer, and makes 
an idiot of himself by conjuring up imaginary Utopias and insisting that they 
ought to be real. This last is the harlequin of the procession, though quite 
unintentionally, and enhances the comicality of his harleguinade by the pro- 
found seriousness with which he delivers it. 

“And as they travel in procession every one carries within himself a little 
Sybaris of his own, in which he fancies he shall one day revel ; some con- 
struing every passing cloud into a sort of celestial city; some seeing afar 
golden gates and angelic faces; some pursuing with eager feet a phantom 
that stalks before and is never caught; most, ah! most, walking like people 
in a dream: and all, like peoplesin a dream, disappearing suddenly. Ephem- 
era all, ephemera pursuing! 

“A mere handful of matter,— within it the spectre of a God amusing 
itself in creating fanciful illusions, in uprearing Utopia’s! This is man in 
the individual. The matter drops dead by the way ; but the spectre of the 
God —- what of that? 

“ So, in the individual, humanity dies; in the mass, tramping on forever 
over corpses of itself. In the individual, ephemeral ; in the mass, immortal 
and forever the same. So it is with flies. In the unit, ephemeral; in the 
mass, they buzz on forever.” 

I was quite taken with the professor’s logic and eloquence, though some 
of it was not exactly comprehensible, yet was the more fascinating on that 
account; and was about to cover the body of the blue-bottle with sand, 
when Dr. Baumgarten interposed with uplifted finger, and began to sing 
some verses he had composed for the occasion, I desisting from my labors 
as sexton and listening as the venerable lunatic crooned : — 


‘In olden times there was a learnéd fly, 
A grave and reverend ruminant blue-bottle, 
Who looked at things with philosophic eye, 
As did Parmenides and Aristotle. _ 
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‘He trimmed his wings, and dipped his pen in ink. 
Then, with the manner of a grave effendi, 
‘ Matter is dream, I am because I think,’ 
This very philosophic sentence penned he. 


‘¢¢The real is a whim of mine.’ His day 
Cut short, he felt his mimic fingers stiffen, 
And scarce had written it, ere dead he lay, 
Just like the merest microscopic griffin. 


** Now tell me, dreamer, —thou who hast enacted 
The ancient fly in human Aristotle ! — 
All kinks of reason added or subtracted, 
Hast solved the sphinx that puzzled the blue-bottle? 


** Which was the real, which the dream, —the fly 
Or what he saw, —the former or the latter? 
Was matter mere illusion of the fly? 
Or was the fly the merest kink of matter?’ 


With a rather quizzical air, the doctor descended from his pulpit and the 
cloud-land of metaphysics in which I had almost lost sight of him, at the 
same instant; and, handing his manuscript to me, remarked with some- 
thing of the solemnity of a man making his will, — 

“ Take this, Tim, my son, and keep it in memory of your old preceptor. 
You're of the constitution to have fits of egotism as you grow older; and it 
will serve to correct the tendency a little if you just remember that the old 
doctor came to the conclusion embodied in the passage about the level lane, 
after he had passed two years in sounding both hedges.” 

There were tears in the old man’s eyes as he spoke, though not more 
than one or two; for he was quite too dry for any profusion of the pathetic 
secretion. 

Poor old Dr. Baumgarten! He is dead now; has been dead these ten 
years, and lies in the little old burying-ground called “the city.” 

Who he was,— whence he came,—what his antecedents,—these are 
questions the answers to which slumber with him, and can never be uttered 
by tombstone, however erected with intentions to be explicit. 

He came,— propounded the theory of the unknown real, —assisted in 
the burial of flies as ephemeral as himself, —and went. I recollect that he 
always impressed me with the idea that he had come into the world a pro- 
fessor with a skull-cap on, and had never been a baby; but the real facts of 
the matter went with him to the city, and must, therefore, be left undivulged. 

But, ah! I remember the aged insect so vividly, —his queer way of dart- 
ing about, as if propelled by intermittent currents from a galvanic battery 
cunningly inserted in some hidden nook or cranny of his emaciated phy- 
sique ; his quick, nervous, semi-spasmodic delivery of sentences ; his long, 
bony fingers that had a faint insinuation of claws about them; and that 
beak that somehow always reminded me of a hawk! 

So tall, so slender, so thin and brittle-looking that you could not help 
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thinking how you would like to snap him in two over your knee ; with a pair 
of eyes that always had the appearance, not of seeing as a regular profes- 
sion, but of having just peeped out to see what was going on, preparatory 
to reporting to the Department of the Interior. 

This was Prof. Baumgarten as I remember him, —an elderly gentleman 
wholly too dry for either perspiration or tears. In a word, a morsel of 
moving mummifaction ! 

But a year since, I stood by the old man’s grave, surmounted with a 
tombstone that somehow suggested Dr. Baumgarten, and to which I 
should have extended my hand with a “ Happy to see you looking so well, 
doctor,” had I not suddenly recollected that it could not be the professor. 
A hand with the index-finger open and pointing downward re-enforces an 
inscription as odd and oracular as was Dr. Baumgarten himself in moments 
of enthusiastic expatiation on the relation of the Unknown Real to the 
Phenomenal, and running, “ Lie still, O dust: thou wert once Herr Lud- 
wig von Baumgarten.” 

I have not heard that the dust in question was ever known to disobey the 
order so emphatically enjoined upon it in the doctcr’s epitaph. But the 
ghost of the old man and the skull-cap emerges from the mist of years as I 
stand and read in the shadow of the maples, and offers its clawy hand, 
skinny but impalpable, while I shrink back with a kind of shudder; then 
turns into a tombstone that singularly suggests a tall, thin, venerable gen- 
tleman with Ludwig von Baumgarten labeled on his forehead—and I em 
alone again. 
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RE we then only what we seem to be ? 
Has life below no higher aim than this, 
That, dying, we may soar, on pinion free 
To heaven’s white throne, there to be paid with bliss? 
I do protest this summing up of life 
And death ; for reason holds there shall be strife 
Yon side the grave, and pain and growth and joy. 
Can threescore years forestall our fate alway-? 
These years of earth may win much vantage ground 
Whereon to stand with firm-placed feet the day 
We enter life anew, the spiral round 
Of faith to mount. But there shall be alloy 
In all the gold we gain, and still our bliss 
Shall be, to know and judge ’tween this and this. 
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A CONCERT. 


EAR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE: 

The editor of THE Rapicat has asked me to tell you about 
a remarkable concert at which he was present, very pretty and very 
novel, and given by little children and young people just such as those 
I am now writing for. So I, nothing loth, obey the editorial mandate. 
First of all, I will give you the programme. Here it is, precisely as it 
was printed and performed at the concert; except that I have sup- 
pressed the names of the young musicians, leaving only their initials. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
GRAND SymPpuHony CONCERT. 





PROGRAMME. 
Miss F. P. Titcomb, Conductor. 


PART I. 
1. CHorus: “When the glorious morning.” 


2. KINDER-SINFONIE. ° : ‘ Haydn. 


ORCHESTRA. 
Prano, Alice F. H., Zilpha D. S. 
1st VIOLIN, Robert S. 
2D VIOLIN, G. Frank O. 
NACHTIGALL, Florence E. B. 
WACHTEL, Jessie F. J. 
Kuckuk, Etta F. R. 
SCHNARRE, Hattie F. O. 
TROMMEL, John C. O. 
TRoMPETEN, E. F.S., O. W. J. 
TRIANGLE, William S. W. 
GLOCKEN, Minnie A. W. 


. SonG. Aline E.G. , 
. NuRSERY SonGs. Alfred G. 
(With historical notes read by Jessie F. J.) 
. VIOLIN SOLO. Robert S. 
. Sonc. Old English. Mr. J. C. H. 


an fw 


PART II. 
. KINDER-SINFONIE. . ‘ 7 Romberg. 
. CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


I 
2 . 
3. CONCERTO. . . F - Mendelssohn. 
Miss M. G. P. 
4. DuEtT. Old English. 

Mr. J. C. H. and Mrs. J. V. B. 
5. Goop NiGuT. Solo, Chorus, and Orchestra. 
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The evening of the concert was bright and clear: a pleasant and 
full audience assembled early, and the children met in a little ante- 
room at one end of the hall, so as to go in and take their seats all 
together. How bright their faces were! How their eyes glistened 
with pleasure! For they had been practicing three months for this 
concert, and now the happy time had come. They looked like a band 
of fairies come together to pipe their pleasant melodies and sing their 
magic songs. They went out and through the hall to seats prepared 
for them on the right of the platform, —as happy, rosy, and pleasant 
a little chorus of thirty-five or forty singers as you would care to see. 
The pla:form was not very deep, but it was very wide; at the back, 
directly in the centre, was placed the piano. 

Now the children are all] in their seats, the little rustle of expecta- 
tion has ceased, the conductor rises, and the concert is to begin. At 
a given signal the chorus rises and comes crowding upon the stage, 
without any regular line and yet in an orderly manner. They range 
themselves as it happens, only taking care to have the little ones in 
front. The conductor steps to the front and raises her baton ; every 
motion and sound is stilled at once, for this little company is in excel- 
lent training ; the baton comes down with a wave which gives the sig- 
nal, and the piano prelude begins ; then, an instant of silence, and, at 
another signal, all begin to sing. They begin a// at once, for that is 
the only right way ; and they sing with so much softness and gentle- 
ness, — sometimes growing louder and more bold, and then declining 
again into a low and soft sound,—and with such sweetness of tone 
and correctness of pitch that every one is delighted, and a round of 
applause greets the conclusion. 

Then came the “Grand Symphony,” Haydn’s “ Kinder-Sinfonie,” 
which means child-symphony. As soon as the song was finished and 
the chorus had left the stage, two of the older boys brought forward 
some music-stands which were in waiting at one side, arranged them 
for the performers and placed on them the various farts: the parts are 
the pages of music from which the various instruments play. And 
here I must tell you what these queer Little instruments, with the queer 
names, are. The Triangle you all know very well, and have often seen 
men playing in bands beating it with its little iron rod. All the others 
have strange names, and you never see people playing any other 
music upon them than just these little child-symphonies. The Glocken 
is a group of little bells, looking like the tower of a Turkish mosque, 
with a quarter-moor. cut in brass at the top: it is set upon a stick and 
is shaken by the player till all the bells chime and ring together 
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merrily. The Zrompeten are little brass trumpets, such as you see in| 
the toy-stores: there are two of them, tuned to different notes. The 
Trommel isadrum. The Wachtel is a little whistle, about a foot long, 
and soundit¥, perhaps, something like a Quail, which is the meaning of 
the word Wachtel. The Nachtigall means Nightingale ; it is a little 
earthern pitcher with a whistle fixed in it ; the pitcher is filled with 
water, and then when the whistle is blown it gives forth a beautiful, 
shrill trill, like the birds in the trees. The Auckuk is a little instru- 
ment of wood, made to sound very much like a Cuckoo ; for that is 
what Kuckuk means among the Germans, who make these little instru- 
ments. The Schnarre is a kind of rattle, in which two little tongues of 
wood strike against a cog-wheel as the rattle is whirled round. Have 
you ever seen a watchman’s rattle? The Schnarre is made and looks 
just like it, only much smaller and more delicate. All these curious 
little ‘instruments are carefully made, and tuned to different notes, so as 
to sound harmoniously when all played. together. 

But while I have been describing the instruments, the little orchestra, 
piano and violin players and all, have come upon the stage and taken 
their places at the music-stands which are grouped socially around 
the conductor’s stand, placed in the middle.. ‘The daton is raised 
and all is silence ; it is waved in the signal to begin, and off starts the 
mimic orchestra in its curious and beautiful performance. How beau- 
tiful it is, both to the ear and the eye! How picturesque and 
melodious! What time the little players keep, as they stand watch- 
ful before their music, waiting their turns to strike in, and again 
to cease ‘playing! Now the bells and triangle chime in together 
with a prolonged tinkling which sounds crisp and merry, like. the 
sleigh-bells on a frosty night. When they cease, the sonorous drum 
and the enlivening trumpet sound forth together, as if giving a call to 
new delights and beating a. march for happy feet; the Schnarre 
answers with its shrill voice as if to accept the invitation, and immedi- 
ately the Cuckoo, Nightingale, and Quvil, with responsive notes, seem 
to complete the circle and hail the new pleasures when the frosty 
nights are gone and the birds trill in the trees. How the different 
tones of the instruments chase each other and play hide and seek, 
rushing in and out, catching each other, tumbling over each other, 
hallooing from a distance, meeting by twos and threes, and losing 
themselves again, each by a different way, in the labyrinth of the har- 
mony ; until at last they all meet suddenly, as if in the green centre of 
the garden, and all send forth together a pleasant burst of sound! All 


the time the piano and violins are carrying on the melody, sometimes 
5 
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soaring aloft by themselves in a beautiful and delicate tune, sometimes 
blending with all the little instruments in a more sturdy passage ; 
‘sometimes the violin and some little voice among the instruments, the 
Cuckoo or the Quail, play responsively, one sounding®a few sweet 
notes and the other answering, in a beautiful manner. Thus it goes 
on to the end, until the little symphony is finished with a prolonged 
chord, all the instruments sounding, and the drum, skillfully rolled, 
supporting them all. You may well believe that all the people had 
listened with pleased and surprised faces, and rewarded the efforts of 
the little orchestra with hearty applause. Whether the young players 
were a little proud of their success, I cannot tell; but I know some 
one who loves them who was proud of them. 

After the symphony came the song which stands next in the pro- 
gramme. The singer was a young girl of a sweet and delicate voice. 
I found a German song about the merry spring ; so I translated the 
words and taught the first three short lines to the chorus, that all the 
young singer’s companions might begin with her. Then I arranged an 
accompaniment for the whole orchestra, and so the song was complete. 
After the symphony, the players moved their music-stands to one side 
and stood closer together, the chorus came upon the stage and grouped 
themselves at the other side about the young girl who was to sing the 
solo, the conductor stood between, and all was ready without any 
noise or confusion. The chorus and orchestra, all together, began, 
singing and playing the three opening lines ; then the sweet-voiced 
girl sang her part alone, softly sustained by the piano and violins, 
while the drum beat two or three decided tones and the cuckoo uttered 
its note as if the voice of the singer awoke some bird in the distance ; 
then the orchestra and chorus repeated its lines, and so the first stanza 
was finished, beginning and ending with the full chorus and all the 
instrumental power, and having the soft, sweet solo between. Here is 
the song: — 


“ The heart awake, 
And merry make 
With singing! 


“The gray old Winter must go out, : 
He fearful runs the house about ; 
His breast is filled with sad alarms, 
He piles his baggage in his arms. 


“Without the door the Spring he hears, 
Who soon will have him by the ears, 
And pluck his beard so long and white, 
In which these roguish boys delight. 
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“The Spring is rapping loud and long: 
Hark! hark! it is his lively song ; 
He knocks and raps howe’er he can, 
With all his blossom-garments on. 


“The heart awake, 
And merry make 
With singing ! 


“The Herald breeze comes blithe and wild, 
A chubby, rosy, roguish child, 
And blows a blast till all things ring, 
And till our doors wide open swing. 


“Sir Knight, the Sunshine, rises too ; 
He breaks with golden lances through ; 
And clover-breath, soft-flattering, 
Through smallest cranny stealeth in. 


“The Nightingale pipes loud aloft, 
And hark! and hark! an echo soft, 
An echo through my heart doth ring: 
Come in, come in, thou lovely Spring!” 


After the song came the nursery rhymes, which formed quite a fea- 
ture in the concert and made a good deal of merriment. The stage 


was cleared of the music-stands, a chair was placed at one side, and 
the young girl appointed to read the “historical notes” came forward 
to the front with her manuscript in her hands. She is an excellent 
reader and speaker: very prettily and gracefully she walked to her 
place and began to read the following little lecture, which I will now 
put in for you here: — 


LECTURE, 


The remarkable songs now fo be presented to you require a word of pref- 
ace, as well as some running comments. I will, therefore, bring them before 
you in the form of a short paper or a little lecture on “ Nursery Songs,” 
with the singing of several of them introduced as illustrations. 

It is, however, not so much with the music as with the words of these 
songs that my remarks have to do. It is much to be regretted indeed that 
the music to which these immortal rhymes are to be sung is neither histori- 
cal nor ancient nor in any way specially linked by time to the words. A few 
rejoice in old historic tunes of their own, like the pleasing song of the old 
woman who went up in a basket seventeen times as high as the moon to 
sweep the cobwebs from the sky. This striking ballad was sung by our fore- 
fathers to the melody of Lilliburlero,—a worthy tune which, with the politi- 
cal rhymes set to it, “had once a more: powerful effect than either the Phi- 
lippics of Demosthenes or Cicero,” as Percy says, and helped on not a little 
the great English revolution of 1688. But most of the expressive measures 
of our nursery songs have no musical interest, and have to be sung to 
whatever folk-melodies can be found to reflect their sentiment and fit their 
metres. Some adventurers in music have tried their hands at composing 
melodies for these august and reverend songs, and, as might be imagined, 
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with results miserable enough for the most part. No mere bold pretender 
or over-confident tyro should meddle with this sacred lore. 

* For sacred it is. However it may be with the music, the songs them- 
selves that have made our nurseries melodious from time immemorial have 
a very ancient dignity and wide historic connections. That Philosopher of 
Babylon, who jumped into a bramble-bush and scratched out both his eyes, 
and then jumped into another bush and scratched them in again, is cele- 
brated in Shakespeare’s “ Twelfth Night.” The famous “ House that Jack 
built” not only has its kindred in German rhymes, but may be traced back 
to the ancient Talmudical lore of the Jews. The Hebrew example of this 
class of story, indeed, has been laboriously interpreted by learned scholars 
as reférring to Moses and Aaron, the Assyrians, Babylonians, Greeks, Ro- 
mans, Saracens, and, in short, containing a little epitome of Hebrew history 
thus symbolically expressed. 

Time will not permit me to cite the English translation of this curious 
original of the “ House that Jack built” and of similar stories. And, indeed, 
away with history! We are not scholars in skull-caps. We bethink us, 
rather, of how graciously these charming nursery rhymes pour their crystal 
drops into the brimming cup of domestic happiness. There is no eye here 
that has not sparkled to these blissful ditties, no hand that has not clapped, 


** Patty-cake, patty-cake, baker’s man.” 


And each eye in turn has seen other baby eyes glisten to the same songs, 
each hand has guided other chubby palms in the “ patty-cake,” or told off 
on little rosy fingers how — 
** This little pig went to market ; 

This little pig stayed at home ; 

This littie pig had bread and butter ; 

This little pig had none ; 

This little pig said, ‘ Wee, wee, wee! 

I can’t find my way home ;’ ”’ 


While the mother’s love welled up in tears and the father’s heart beat quick 
with pride and joy. Then, remember, too, how many eccentric and amiable 
characters these rhymes colonize in our imaginations. Cross-paich, Jack 
and Jill, Mistress Mary quite contriry, Margery Daw, Jack Horner, Tom 
Tucker, Taffy the Welshman, Jack Sprat, Mother Hubbard, Little Bo-Peep, 
Tom the Piper’s Son, Simple Simon, King Cole, and other heroes and hero- 
ines, — how delightfully they stirredjour baby fancy and how charmingly 
they still people our memories! Blessings on them! May their shadows 
never be less which they cast on the sunny side of baby-land ! 

The Germans have dwelt upon their rhythmical folk lore, both musical 
and poetical, with a tenderness and enthusiasm which we of the English 
tongue would do well to imitate. Riddles are common to the nursery 
rhymes of both languages, and are often extremely pretty. The English 
rhyme is familiar in which an egg is described : — 


‘* Humpty Dumpty sat on a yall, 
Humpty Dumpty had a great fall; 
All the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
Cannot set Humpty Dumpty on the wall again.’’ 


A German riddle describing a miller is, — 


** When I have water, I drink wine; when 
I have no water, I drink water.” 


Among the kinds of the German rhymes which we can hardly parallel in 
English are “Children’s Prayers,” “Songs about Nature,” and “Season 
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Songs,” such as summer, spring, and Christmas songs. Some of them are 
so pretty that I will close this introduction with a translation of a nursery 
Christmas hymn : — 
‘Little Jesus meek, 

Baby-boy weak, 

Thy manger is hard: 

Why liest thou so hard? 

Oh, sleep! thy little eyes softly close ; 

Sleep! and give to our spirits repose. 


‘¢ Sleep, baby-boy, well; 
Naught hinder shall; 
The ox, the ass, the sheep, 
All are still in sleep. 
Sleep, child; thy little eyes softly close ; 
Sleep! and give to our spirits repose. 


“ The seraphim sing, 
The cherubim ring ; 
And angels in the stall, — 
‘They cradle thee all. 
Slerp, child; thy little eyes softly close ; 
Sleep! and give to our spirits repose. 


‘Little Jesus, oh, see, 
Joseph stands close by thee, 
Stands by thee to keep 
Thee all safe in thy sleep. 
Sleep, baby, sleep; thy eyes softly close ; 
Sleep! and give to our spirits repose. 


‘* Little colt, silent keep, 
The baby will sleep ; 
Good oxen, low not, 
The baby rouse not; 
Sleep, baby, sleep; thy eyes softly close ; 
Sleep! and give to our spirits repose.” 


First among our nursery rhymes I take up our baby-songs, including the 
hushabies and the lap-songs. As an example, you will now listen to ‘ Danty 
Baby Diddy.” 


At this place the reader walked away to the side and sat down in 
the chair placed for her, while a little boy-singer stepped forward, with 
fun beaming in every line of his@ace, and sang the rhyme “ Danty 
Baby Diddy.” Then the reader walked forward again, and continued 
her lecture : — 


We come now to the narrative rhymes, a very large and important por- 
tion of our nursery lore. It will not be well to spend time over the naive 
and pleasant adventures of the heroes whom you all know so well. I will 
mention only, as it may not be so generally known, that quite a circle of 
stories revolves about Jack Horner, of plum-pie notoriety. After a fortu- 
nate youth, in which he is beloved by everybody, he is cheated by a tailor ; 
whereupon he clothes himself in a goat’s skin and horns, and, creeping in 
through the window at night, skips and jumps in such extraordinary antics 
about the trembling tailor’s room, and finally roars out so lustily that he is 
Old Nick and has come for the culprit’s soul. that the affrighted knight of 
the shears rushes from his bed and runs, unclad, through the village. Hav- 
ing interfered with the cook, Jack is knocked on the head with the ladle, but, 
manfully giving battle, he is at last victorious, and the cook cries for mercy. 
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He gains from a hermit a coat of invisibility, and some bagpipes which com- 
pel all hearers to dance, with which magic articles he plays many tricks. 
Finally, by means of their aid, he destroys a huge giant named Galligantus, 
whose 
- lips did open like two gates ; 
His beard hung down like wire ; 
His eyes were like two pewter plates ; 
He breathed smoke and fire.’’ 


After this exploit, Jack marries a knight’s daughter, and disappears from 
history, doubtless to domestic happiness and content. Please listen now to 
the adventures of “ Jack-a-Dandy,” “My Son John,” “The Cat and the 
Fiddle,” “The Crooked Man,” and “ Puss and the Three Mice.” 


Here again the little singer came out on the stage to sing the 
rhymes, full of fun himself, — and how the people laughed to see his 
sunny face and hear his clear voice caroling out the queer old ditties 
that their nurses used to repeat to them! Then the reader went on 
again: — 


The next division includes the rhymes with a moral purpose. These are 
many ; for our nursery lore has not forgotten to inculcate, after its own 
fashion, nursery morality. The black sheep have no wool for the little boy 
that cries in the lane; and — , 


‘* When Jack is a good boy, 
He shall have cakes and a custard; 
But when he does nothing but cry, 
He shall have nothing but mustard.” 


A familiar example of the moral gr prudential rhyme is the song from 
“ Gammer Gurton’s Garland : ” — 


*¢ Three children sliding on the ice, 
Upon a summer’s day, 
As it fell out, they all fell in, 
The rest they ran away. 


*€ Now, had these children been at home, 
Or sliding on dry ground, 
Ten thousand pounds to one penny, 
They had not Skew drowned. 


‘¢ You parents that have children dear, 
And eke you that have none, 
If you would have them safe abroad, 
Pray keep them safe at home.”’ 


* A rhyme inculcating kindness to animals will serve as a specimen of this 
class. 


Now again the little boy had his part to do. He came so full of 
laughter it seemed for a moment as if he could not get his face straight 
to begin singing ; but at last he sang the old rhyme, — 


_“Thad a little pony, his name was Dapple Gray.” 
Then the young girl continued her reading : — 


Many nursery rhymes refer to customs and observances social or reli- 
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gious. In London and all over England the morning of Good Friday is 
ushered in with a universal cry of “Hot cross-buns.” A parcel of them 
appears on every breakfast-table. It is a rather small bun, more than usu- 
ally spiced, and having its brown, sugary surface marked with a cross. The 
ear of every person who has ever dwelt in England is familiar with the cry 
of the street bun venders : — 


**One a penny, buns, 
Two a penny, buns. 
One a penny, two a penny, 
Hot cross-buns.”’ . 
Pausing a minute for the song of “Hot Cross-Buns,” the reader 
continued :— 
Our nursery rhymes do not lack what we may call the sentimental ditty ; 
as an example we may take the song of “ The Little Maid.” 
Here the little boy came on again, and with him a tiny little girl ; 
and together they sang, answering each other, — 


“Tittle maid, pretty maid, 
Whither goest thou?” 


. Down in the forest 
To milk my cow.” 


“Shall I go with thee?” 


. “No, not now; 
When I send for thee 
Then come thou.” 


The children had seen a picture attached to this rhyme, in which 
the little maid looked very roughish and a little shy, with her finger in 
her mouth, and the little man had turned away very much confounded 
and displeased at her conduct ; so they copied the attitudes and looks, 
and acted it all out in a very funny way. And how the people laughed 
and clapped ! and how they kept itgup and would not be still till the 
little people came forward and did it all over again! Then the reader 
finished her lecture : — 

The last division which I shall mention may be called the pastoral song, 


celebrating country life and objects. A stanza in “Gammer Gurton’s Gar- 
land” is too good to be passed over : — 


‘*If all the world was apple-pie, 
And all the sea was ink, 
And all the trees were bread and cheese, 
What could we do for drink?”’ 


We will conclude with two illustrations of the pastoral rhyme, “Once I 
Saw a Little Bird” and “ Little Bo-Peep.” 


With the singing of these merry rhymes the nursery songs were con- 
cluded. 
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I should like to tell you about every piece in the concert; but I 
must not be too long about it. The violin solo was very pretty, and 
the piano piece was delightful. So were the song and -duet from the 
old English music ; but as the singer is the father of three members 
of the orchestra and chorus, I think that is enough honor for him 
(don’t you?) without saying any more about him. The second: Kin- 
der-Sinfonie” was longer and more lively than the first ; and also had 
a sweet, slow passage in it, which ended with a tap of the drum, fol- 
lowed instantly by a high note on the piano. 

The carols, which were composed on purpose for this little chorus, 
were sung so softly and sweetly, with such grace and feeling, with such 
a gentle and pleasant tone, that all hearts were touched ; and when 
the children chanted an accompaniment with their voices, while one 
clear voice rang out softly in a sweet carol of the happy Christmas 
time, we could almost believe that heaven had opened, and that the 
songs of the angels came through. Indeed, I think it is quite so, and 
that then and there the one only heaven that there is shone upon our 
eyes and sounded in our ears ; but perhaps you cannot all understand 
that just yet. 

So the concert came to its closing piece, the “ Good-Night” song. 
All the orchestra and all the chorus gathered on the stage. The 
instruments played a short introduction, in which a clock was heard 
striking nine, done by the triangle, while two low notes on the piano 
fell on the ear like a big bell tolling to rest. Then the singers struck 
in, a solo first, the chorus answering ; until at last, in a grand burst 
of sound, orchestra and chorus together, the little musicians wished 
friends and hearers good night. When the singing ceased, the orches- 
tra continued playing for a few moments, softly and gently ; then one 
grand chord, followed by two soft notes of the violins, gently brushed 
with the finger, and the concert was ended. 

J. V. BLake. 
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NOTES. 


E are not surprised nor alarmed by the call for a grand conven- 

tion of Christians who are anxious to petition Congress for an 

amendment to the,Constitution, whereby the Preamble of that instru- 
ment shall be changed to read as follows : — 


We, the people of the United States, humbly acknowledging Almighty 
God as the source of all authority and power in civil government, the Lord 
Jesus Christ as the Ruler amcng the Nations, and His revealed will as of 
supreme authority, in order to constitute a Christian Government, and in 
order to form a more perfect union, establish justice, &c. 


This convention will meet in Cincinnati on the 31st of January. 
The call is supported by. a striking array of titled names, including 
governors, judges, professors, and clergymen, of nearly all Christian 
denominations. Rev. A. D. Mayo, a Unitarian, appears on the list, 
and the Rev. A. A. Miner, a Universalist, gives the weight of his 
name. This may be a surprise to some, but it is of little consequence 
who is foremost in this new crusade. It will, we doubt not, be 
energetically carried forward. The prejudices of professedly Chris- 
tian people will be turned to fullest account. It is but the beginning 
of a discussion which is likely to become all absorbing, if not bitter in 
the extreme. The people of this country will be confronted anew with 
a question that shall test their ability to preserve the Republic. And 
that portion of them who are distinctively Christian will have to 
encounter a great temptation, —that of seeking to propagate their 
religion by the aid of the civil power: a temptation into which the 
Roman Church fell, and from the baneful influences of which Italy, 
after long years of slavery, is now emancipating itself. Roman Catho- 
lics in this country are charged with being Catholics before they are 
Americans. ‘The suspicion now rests upon Protestant Christians that 
they are striving to be Christian before they are Republican. They 
have to redeem themselves from this charge by overcoming their desire 
that their religion shall be forced upon other people, — opehing their 
eyes to the fact that every attempt of the kind must inevitably result 
in the discomfiture of the aggressive party. Our faith in the settled 
purpose of the country is too strong to allow us to think otherwise. 
If there is anything clear, it is that the growth of the national senti- 
ment is towards universal Justice. The desire of the founders of the 
government to “establish justice” is with every decade broadened and 
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uplifted and strengthened. As fast as we awake to a sense that jus- 
tice is zo¢ secured to each and all, we turn to the Constitution to see 
what new amendment is needed to abolish the wrong. Shall we fear, 
then, that a nation whose history is a succession of triumphs over 
each lurking form of injustice will now suddenly pause in its career to 
revoke the solemn decree which has been the grand source of its inspi- 
ration from the beginning? It will take “the base deed done ” to dis- 
turb our repose in the final judgment of the American people upon 
this subject of religious toleration. If the nation zs “the creature of 
God,” as these signers for the Cincinnati convention declare, and as 
we in a true sense believe, he has shown his hand in guiding its course 
onward in nothing more unmistakably than in rooting in the minds of 
this people the conviction that she State shall not interfere with the man- 
ifestation of the religious sentiment. That belongs to the privacy of the 
individual. Nor shall that sentiment be insulted by any public enact- 
ment requiring observance of the forms of any creed whatsoever. The 
voice of command heard ever and ever again is, “ Forward to the com- 
plete acceptance of Universal Religious Liberty.” 

And so we believe that as this question comes to be fairly discussed, 
as it will, that the Christian will find it difficult to persuade the nation 
that he has a right to demand that the dogmas of his religion shall 
become a part of the civil law. The Jew may equally vie with 
the Christian to obtain the office of “ Ruler among the Nations” for 
Moses, instead of Christ. Or the Mormon may petition that the honor 
be accorded to Brigham Young. Or the Shaker may, with equal jus- 
tice, propose the name of Ann Lee. For we must remember that 
these different “ persuasions ” are equally convinced of the perfection 
and “divine authority” of their respective Messiahs. And the Prot- 
estant Christian will find it no easy task to show why the Roman Cath- 
olic, fully as much in earnest as himself, shall not petition for a supple- 
mentary clause to his amendment. Will he allow his amendment to 
read as follows? — 


We, the people of the United States, humbly acknowledging Almighty 
God as the source of all authority and power in civil government, the Lord 
Jesus Christ as the Ruler among Nations, whose chief and only representa- 
tive on earth is, and shall continue to be until the day of his returning in 
power and glory, His-Holiness, the Supreme Pontiff, &c. 


Mr. Apzor publishes in “The Index” the following form of a coun- 
ter-petition to that of the Cincinnati convention, which he thinks it 
would be well to have numerously signed and forwarded to Congress, 
to be on hand at the proper time, “to show both to Congress and 
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the people that this retrograde ‘reform’ will be met with prompt and 
vigorous protest.” ’ 


To the Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress 
assembled : — 


We, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, respectfully and ear- 
nestly ask your honorable bodies to preserve inviolate the great guarantees 
of religious liberty now contained in the Constitution of the United States, 
and to dismiss all petitions asking you to adopt measures for amending said 
Constitution by incorporating in it a recognition of “God as the source of 
all authority and power in civil government,” and of “the Lord Jesus Christ 
as the Ruler among the Nations, and his revealed will as of supreme author- 
ity.” We protest against such proposed amendments as an attempt to rev- 
olutionize the government of the United States, and to overthrow the great 
principles of complete religious liberty and the complete separation of Church 
and State on which it was established by its original founders. 

Fully concurring with Mr. Abbot’in the end to be accomplished, we 
are yet unable to share with him the excitement he manifests. So 
great a change in the very foundation of our government as is pro- 
posed is not likely to be accomplished quietly and in the dark. It will 
come before the entire country, before each State, for serious delibera- 
tion. Let it be respectfully considered. And let the question go to 
the people, if needs be, that it may be fully discussed and acted on. 
We welcome the discussion: we do not fear the result. Mr. Abbot 
truly says that the real cause of the movement is a sense on the part 
of these Christian petitioners of “the rapid spread of liberal ideas,” 
and of “their own conscious inability to cope with them by argument 
or scholarship.” But they will find their inability to convince the 
country that it is proper to go back on its most sacred traditions, and 
deny the principle of religious liberty, to be a hundred-fold greater. 
If not, we are grievously mistaken. 


A GREAT gain likely, sure, to be the result of the discussion above 
referred to will be the bringing into clearer light, where all eyes may 
behold them, the articles of belief which constitute the Christian the- 
ology. Not only will Christianity stand accused of seeking to perpet- 
uate itself at the expense of republican institutions, but the public 
mind, already much awakened, will arouse itself to a thorough investi- 
gation of a religion that shall thus make itself so odiously conspicu- 
ous. No amount of liberal publications could command the attention 
of the country as will this effort of Christians to tamper with the Con- 
stitution. “The old and oft-quoted saying, “Whom the gods would 
destroy they first make mad,” has had many a practical demonstration 
in recent years the world over. “Vaulting ambition o’erleaps itself.” 
Error digs its own grave. 
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But let us not,be understood to undervalue the service of all liber- 
alizing publications, or to doubt in the least that there is an urgent 
need for supporting them all. There is no surplus of energy in this 
direction. We shall rejoice to see every effort strengthened and 
extended. We refer especially now to “The Index” and THE Rapi- 
caL. These two publications are seeking to establish themselves as 
permanent institutions for the diffusion of the rational spirit and the 
increase of liberal ideas. We hope that there will be friends enough 
coming forward to insure to both ample success. 


Rev. O. B. FROTHINGHAM recently preached, in Lyric Hall, a dis- 
course on “ Sentimentalism.” The following is from a report in “The 
New-York Herald :” — 


Sentimentalism is prominent in nearly every reform, coloring and distort- 
ing the truth, and causing philosophic minds, though deeply sympathizing, 
to stand aloof. In the anti-slavery movement there was much of this, the 
slave being painted as all that was good, the slaveholder as all that was 
morally hideous. In the woman reform, too, it is visible, woman being 
painted as one against whose rights all men had conspired from the begin- 
ning. The greatest embarrassment to any good cause is when its objects 
are sought to be achieved by feeling divorced from judgment. In religion, 
perhaps, sentimentalism does the most. It takes hold of the feelings, and 
it is only when human hearts are wrung that they ask for Divine consola- 
tion. Throughout all systems of the Christian religion there runs this taint 
of sentimentalism, appealing to the feelings, and worshiping the Divine in 
the form of woman, sympathizing with the physical sufferings Christ en- 
dured more than two thousand years ago, regarding all as children and not 
as men. Christ is regarded in his meekness and lowliness, a reed shaken 
by the wind, instead of a pillar of adamant on which to lean. Dickens and 
Hugo were both sentimentalists, but with genius. The poor, according to 
these, were all good, and nothing could crush the sweet flowers which were 
blossoming all over the earth. This sentimentalism was fatal to any right 
view of human character, and, above all, to conscience. It falsifies life, fills 
the mind with hosts of illusions, and destroys that grand structure of sober, 
rational thought and judgment given to each to work out their destiny here 
below. 


Mr. FROTHINGHAM’s sermon entitled “Christmas Eve” is highly 
praised. He said, — 


Each prophet has his word of might. Buddha’s word is Renunciation; 
Zoroaster’s is Purity; Menu’s is Justice. The word of Confucius is Mod- 
"eration; the word of Moses is Law; the word of Plato is Harmony ; the 
word of Socrates is Reason. Epictetus lays emphasis on Self-reliance ; 
Antoninus lays stress on the Peace of the firm and steadfast soul. What 
word does Jesus speak? The word Love. That is his contribution to the 
soul’s vocabulary,—- Love. Love is the fulfilling of the law. Love God, 
love man, love the poor, the weak, the wicked. “Thy sins, which are many, 
are forgiven; for thou hast loved much,” is his sentence on the sinful wom- 
an. He introduces love into the bosom of the Hebrew Jehovah, and the 
stern eye fills with tears that drop in summer showers on the thirsty ground 
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and light up with smiles that are sunbeams, gladdening alike the just and 
the unjust. 

Were Jesus alive to-day he would be grateful that others did the work for 
mankind which it was not given him todo. He would not be found among 
the scientific men, exploring the Alps with Tyndall, sounding the southern 
seas with Agassiz, or feeling with Darwin after the thread of creation. He 
would not be found among the philosophers, Bain and Spencer, Mill and 
Taine. Their speculations would not interest him. He would attend no 
meetings of the Social Science Association ; for its objects would be unat- 
tractive and its methods displeasing. He would not march with the cham- 
pions of any special reform ; for the battle-cry of reform would sound harshly 
in his ear. He would be no sectarian, either Protestant or Romanist. He 
would recite no “Christian” creed, attend no “ Christian” ceremony, hold 
membership in no “ Christian” church. He would be a teacher of charity, 
a philanthropist with an unlimited faith in kindness, a boundless trust in 
Providence, an enthusiastic sympathy with the afflicted, the disfranchised, 
the oppressed, a vast confidence in the goodness of human nature. The lit- 
tle child was fabled to have been born in a stable, with kings and peasants 
kneeling side by side, angéls and oxen looking on. The living Christ would 
see the angel in the beast. 


In a recent lecture Wendell Phillips said, with great force and 
truth, — 


There are, perhaps, nearly three hundred millions of persons in what we 
call Christendom, and it is safe to say that one-half of that number, or, if 
you wish me to be exact, one hundred million, never had enough to eat, — 
never went through a year with enough to eat. And if you come to this 
side of the ocean, where it might not be so true, it would be fair to say that 
one-third never had enough of mental food, or as much as they ought to 
have, and as we would wish them to have as brother Christians. On the 
other side of the ocean they are physically starved. On this side they are 
mentally starved. Behind everything lies the principle of human nature. 
You must give a man something to satisfy him. And the hardest foe that 
temperance men have to fight is the starved life of the families of the city. 
They fall almost inevitably into that groggery which allows them to doze 
amid brutal jokes and just enough of stimulus to make it worth while to go to 
sleep. You give the men of this country a chance to make money, and they 
will disdain to steal. You give woman an honest opportunity of getting her 
share of the grand opportunities, the leisure, the enjoyment, the comfort, 
the successes of life, and ninety women out of one hundred will disdain to 
coin virtue into gold. It is the poverty of one class that makes the victims 
of the wealth of the other, and every student of this subject knows, and 
every report on social science acknowledges, that until you fortify that work- 
ing class in a larger measure of comfort and opportunity, and means of mak- 
ing something out of their talent, you never will check this evil. 


Everysopy has now heard of Mr. Hepworth, and of his departure 
from the Unitarian denomination. We have no comment to make. 
But the event has stirred up many of the Unitarian preachers to repel 
his charges, and to define anew the Unitarian belief concerning Christ. 
Among others, Rev. James Freeman Clarke has preached an elaborate 
ciscourse. We cannot forbear quoting the following paragraph : — 
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The Bible teaches us no such doctrine as the Deity of Christ. It 
describes him as aman. He was born of human parent, and God cannot 
be born. He grew up, and increased in wisdom and knowledge ; and God, 
who is omnipotent, has nothing to learn. He was tempted; and God can- 
not be tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man. He prayed; and 
God cannot pray for anything, for he has all things. He said, “I can do 
nothing of myself;” and God can do everything of himself. He said he 
did not know the day or hour of his coming; and known unto God are all 
his ways from the foundation of the world. He said, “ My father is greater 
than I1;” and no being can be greater than God. He died on the cross ; 
and God cannot die. 


Ir was doubtless more difficult for Unitarians to speak their mind 
in regard to Mr. Hepworth while he was yet one of their “shining 
lights ;” but we can but think that, having restrained their wrath so 
long, they should, as a matter of good taste, at least, have withheld it 
altogether. A simple word of farewell would have been quite as effec- 
tive. 


. 


Ir is almost painful to take up “The Liberal Christian” these last 
few weeks. It has lashed itself into a fury we are quite unable to 
comprehend. It has found, however, more than a grain of comfort 
in the conversion of Rev. Mr. Powers, of Brooklyn, who “is a cler- 
gyman of fine ability and superior attainment.” Mr. Powers has 
become “too liberal in his theology,” and an ecclesiastical council has 
“advised that the tie between himself and his people be dissolved.” 
Mr. Powers “will start an independent movement in Brooklyn, but 
will not seek to break away from the orthodox ranks.” “Sensible 
man he,” says “The Liberal Christian.” 


Mr. HEPworTH has begun an independent movement in New York 
to organize a church under the title of “The Church of the Disciples,” 
in which he will teach “the divine nature of the Lord Jesus, the sin- 
fulness of the human race, and the regenerating influences of the Holy 
Spirit.” 


“Tue CuristiaAN Union,” edited by H. W. Beecher, says, — 


It is, of course, impossible for a minister to break away from his denomi- 
nation without occasioning painful feeling among those whom he leaves. 
Mr. Hepworth’s action, and his strictures on Unitarianism. in his farewell 
sermon, have called out a great deal of severe comment from his old asso- 
ciates. If these strictures were taken as a willful attack on the denomina- 
tion, made in an aggressive spirit, the exasperation would be natural, per- 
haps justifiable. But they seem to us to have been uttered in a wholly 
different spirit. Mr. Hepworth was speaking—as circumstances obliged 
him to speak —in explanation and defense of his own course. It was im- 
possible for him to give his reasons for leaving the Unitarian body without 
stating what it was in that body with which he could not sympathize and 
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co-operate. His position absolutely compelled him to point out what he felt 
as faults and deficiencies in the denomination, — otherwise, he would have 
condemned his own action in leaving it. Further than this required, it 
seems to us, he did not go. 

The bitterness with which Mr. Hepworth has been criticised in some of 
the pulpits, and in at least one paper of his former denomination, is unjusti- 
fiable and unwise. Such severity towards independence is not in keeping 
with true Christian liberality ; it is not favorable to the mutual respect and 
kindness which ought to prevail among Christian men of different beliefs. 
And deprecative comments on Mr. Hepworth’s ability and value as a minis- 
ter do not come with a good grace from members of a denomination within 
whose limits, both in Boston and New York, he has undeniably had a large 
popularity and success. 


THE “Jubilee Singers” from the South were present at the recent 
Methodist Festival held in Music Hall, Boston, where they found con- 
génial friends and the heartiest of receptions. It was, indeed, a pleas- 
ure to listen to them. Their “Moses, go down,” was electric, and 
everybody there could not help being filled brimful with delight. Be- 
sides the regular band, there appeared on the platform an aged lady, 
Mrs. Smith, who was one of those who had come up out of slavery, 
bringing with her the fire and devotion of a prophetess. Her fine face 
was lighted up with rapt enthusiasm as she sang the song of Jesus, her 
friend. But it was the genius of her race that shone forth, and not, as 
we think, her orthodoxy. For beside her stood one equally serious, 
whose heavy tones were anything but enchanting, though he used the 
same words. 


RatpH Watpo Emerson has been talking to the students of How- 
ard University, Washington, on “ Books,” and he is said to have found 
apt listeners. 


Amonc the books which appeared about Christmas time none were 
more entitled to a hearty welcome from a large circle of readers than 
“ Allegories of Life,” by Mrs. J. S. Adams. The book itself is ele- 
gantly gotten up. The publishers, Messrs. Lee & Shepard, are to be 
thanked for so fine a work. Mrs. Adams has a rare insight into those 
inner motives which are “the hidden springs of life,” and she has 
here, in twenty-three stories beautifully told, illustrated the nobler ways 
of life. 


TuE course of lectures at Horticultural Hall this winter was opened 
auspiciously on the 7th ult., by Mr. Frothingham, whose discourse con- 
sisted of “ Three Short Studies of Christianity.” The Sunday follow- 
ing, Mr. Weiss spoke of “Religion as a Sentiment.” We shall give 
in our next and succeeding numbers liberal reports of these lectures, 
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and also quite full reports of a series of discourses by Mr. Conway, on 
“The Religions of Races,” given before “The Newcastle Literary and 
Philosophic Society.” 


THE essays delivered at Horticultural Hall this winter are pub- 
lished in full in “The Index.” 


A course of lectures of the same character of those in Horticultu- 
rat Hall is in progress at Providence, and is fairly supported. 


WE have often been urged to furnish a portion of reading matter 
attractive to young people. Nothing would please us better than to 
be ad/e to do this. But there it is. 4d// How few realize all that 
little word signifies until they themselves are put to the test! And to 
be able in this instance is not being able in any ordinary sense of the 
word. Let our older friends try to help us, and see how we will pros- 
per! And if there are any youg folks who want to tell us how “dry 
and stupid” our Radieal magazine is, they shall be heard! But first 
let them read the report of “A Concert” Mr. Blake has furnished them 
this month. True, the performance was by very young people, and the 
story has been written out with the same class in view. But all may 
read it, as all ages could listen to the concert itself, and be riehly paid. 
We shall be happy to hear from the young folks as often as the spirit 
will stir them up to the use of pen and ink. 


Tue SEeconpD Rapicat Cvs will hold its second public meeting in 
Fraternity Hall, 555 Washington Street, on the first Friday evening of 
February. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will read an essay in reply to Mr. 
Wasson, on the subject of woman suffrage. The first meeting was 
largely attended, and made very interesting and instructive both by 
Mr. Wasson’s fine discourse and by the conversation which followed. 
It is proposed, by the way, by this Club, to find some suitable room in 
connection with or adjoining the office of THE RapicaL, which can 
be made pleasant as a reading-room, to be kept open for the accom- 
modation of members and friends from home or abroad. 


WE are not able to report all the shares that have been promised 
to “The Radical Association” this month, as there are some who 
have not yet decided upon the amount they will subscribe. 
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The Radical ---Extra. 


Tus leaf may be returned, with the additional amount of stock 
any person will subscribe, to Hon. Isaac Ames, Boston, Mass., or 
to the office of The Radical. 





THE RADICAL ASSOCIATION. 


CApmraL 












STOCK, $50,000. SIHIARES, $100 EACH. 





SUBSCRIPTION. 


We, the undersigned, do hereby agree to take the number of shares of the Capital Stock 
ot the Radical Association set ag 







inst Our respective names, and to pay such installments 
thereon as the Board of Directors of said Corporation when organized shall determine 
PROVIDED, — That no assessment shall be made upon said stock untii the full sum oi 


Twenty-tive Thousand Dollars ($25,000) shall have been subscribed, and that thereaiter the 







annual assessment shall’not exceed ten (10) per cent per annum of the amount. so sub- 
scribed. It being also understood and made a part of this agreement that no obligation 
shall be assumed by the-Association until the full sum, of Twenty-five Thousand Doilars 
(325.000) shall have been subscribed ; avd that thereafter the Association shall incur no 
ndebtedness during any-current yew whieh shall exceed’ ten (10) per cent upon the amount 
oft stock at such time actually subscribed. 











NAMES, 






NAMES. 






































Isaac Ames, Boston, Mass. 10 &1000 Parker E., Cochrane, Boston, Mass. 5 3599 
Wm. Green, E. Greenwich, R.L 5 500 E. B. Loving, a i I 100 
W.C. Gannett, E. Lexington, Mass. 3 : 300 — b Janes, New York City 1 100 
T. W. Higginson, Newport, Rf. 2 200 B. C. True, Toledo, lowa P2100 
J. W. Chadwick. Brooklyn, N.Y 2 200 : isthe th 3B. Chace. V alley Falls. R. A. 2 200 
D. A. Wasson, W. Medtord. Mass. 1 100 Arnold bs. Chace 1 = 100 
F. E. Abbot, Toledo, O. l 100 z Friend * o 5 100 
A Friend, Charlestown, Mass. I 100 Geo. P, Delaplaine, Madison, Wis. I 100 
e B. Stone, Hernande, Miss. I 100 13 M. Aldrich, Fall River, Mass. I 100 
. Blake, Boston, Ma ISS. f 100 S. . Hill, Florence, Mass. 5 500 
A F riend, : 5 500 James N. Betfum, Lynn, Mass. 1 100 
—— H. Curtis. Waltham. Mass. + 100 Abby bB. Buifum, a Me I 100 
M. R. VanRensselaer, New York City 1 100 Josephine S. Gilmore, I 100 
Geo. A. Thayer, So. Boston, Mass. 1 100 Wm. J. Birchard, Davenport, lowa, 1 199 
Joseph T. White, New York City I 100 J. W. Winkley. Boston, Mass. I 100 
John A. Sweetzer, Lynn, Mass. I joo J. B. Sargent, New Haven, Conn. 1 100 
J. Henry Buttum, i 100 Hannah E. Stevenson, Boston, Mass.1I 109 
J. W. Spring rtield, S. Woltboro’ N.H. 1 100 H. A. NEill, Mt. Carrol, Il. I 100 
Alice R. Brown, Providence, R.I. 1 100 W. H. Idolmes, Davenport, lowa 1-100 
M. L. Holbrook, New York City I 100 








